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Fundamentals of U.S. Foreign Policy 


A GUIDE FOR THE PRESENT AND FUTURE 


By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the 


‘nited States 


Delivered at Navy Day Celebration in Central Park, New York City, October 27, 1945 


\M > yvratetul for the magnificent reception which you 

have given me today in this great City of New York. 

|! know that it is given me only as the representative 
of the gallant men and women of our naval forces, and on 
their behalf as well as my own, I thank you. 

New York joins the rest of the nation in paying honor 
and tribute to the tour million fighting Americans of the 
Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard—and to the ships 
which carried them to victory. 

()n opposite sides of the world, across two oceans, our 
Navy opened a highway for the armies and air forces of 
the United States. “They landed our gallant men, millions 
of them, on the beachheads of final triumph. Fighting from 
Murmansk, the English Channel and the Tyrrhenian Sea, 
to Midway, Guadalcanal, Levte Gulf and Okinawa—they 
won the greatest naval victories in history. Together with 
their brothers in arms in the Army and Air Force, and with 
the men of the Merchant Marine, they have helped to win 
for mankind all over the world a new opportunity to live 
in peace and dignitv—and, we hope, in security. 

In the harbor and rivers of New York City and in other 
the coasts and rivers of the country, ships of 
United States Navy are at anchor. I hope that 
the people evervwhere will visit them and their crews, see- 
ing for yourselves what your sons and daughters, vour labor 
and your money, have fashioned into an invincible weapon 
ot liherty. 
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TrRinUTE TO ROOSEVELT 

The fleet, on V-J Day, consisted of 1,200 warships, more 
than 50,000 supporting and landing craft, and over 40,000 
Navy planes. By that day, ours was a sea-power never 
hefore equaled in the history of the world. There were 
great carrier task forces capable of tracking down and sink- 


ing the enemy’s fleets, beating down his air power, and pour- 
ing destruction on his war-making industries. There were 
submarines which roamed the seas, invading the enemy’s 
own ports, and destroying his shipping in all the oceans. 
There were amphibious forces capable of landing soldiers 
on beaches from Normandy to the Philippines. There were 
great battleships and cruisers which swept the enemy ships 
from the seas and bombarded his shore defense almost at 
will. 

And history will never forget that great leader who, from 
his first day in office, fought to re-establish a strong Ameri- 
can Navy—who watched that Navy and all the other might 
of this nation grow into an invincible force for victory—who 
sought to make that force an instrument for a just and last- 
ing peace—and who gave his life in the effort—Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

The roll-call of the battles of this fleet reads like sign 
posts circling the globe—on the road to final victory. North 
Africa, Sicily, Italy, Normandy and southern France; the 
Coral Sea, Midway, Guadalcanal and the Solomons; 
Tarawa, Saipan, Guam, ‘the Philippine Sea, Leyte Gulf; 
Iwo Jima and Okinawa. Nothing which the enemy held 
on any coast was safe from its attack. 

Now we are in the process of demobilizing our naval 
force. We are laying up ships. We are breaking up air- 
craft squadrons. We are rolling up bases and releasing 
officers and men. But when our demobilization is all fin- 
ished as planned, the United States will still be the greatest 
naval power on earth. 

In addition to that naval power, we shall still have one 
of the most powerful air forces in the world. And just the 
other day, so that on short notice we could mobilize a power- 
ful and well-equipped land, sea and air force, I asked the 
Congress to adopt universal training. 
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TasKs FOR Our ARMED MIGHT 


_ Why do we seek to preserve this powerful naval and air 
torce, and establish this strong Army reserve? Why do we 
need to do that? 

We have assured the world time and again—and | repeat 
it now—that we do not seek for ourselves one inch of terri- 
tory in any place in the world. Outside the right to estab- 
lish necessary bases for our own protection, we look for 
nothing which belongs to any other power. 

We do need this kind of armed might, however, and for 
four principal tasks: 

First, our Army, Navy and Air Force, in collaboration 
with our Allies, must enforce the terms of peace imposed 
upon our defeated enemies. 

Second, we must fulfill the military obligations which we 
are undertaking as a member of the United Nations Organ- 
ization—to support a lasting peace, by force, if necessary. 

Third, we must cooperate with other American nations 
to preserve the territorial integrity and the political inde- 
pendence of the nations of the Western Hemisphere. 

Fourth, in this troubled and uncertain world, our mili- 
tary forces must be adequate to discharge the fundamental 
mission laid upon them by the Constitution of the United 
States—to “provide for the common defense” of the United 
States. 

These four military tasks are directed not toward war 
—not toward conquest—but toward peace. 

We seek to use our military strength solely to preserve 
the peace of the world. For we now know that that is the 
only sure way to make our own freedom secure. 

That is the basis of the foreign policy of the people of 
the United States. 

The foreign policy of the United States is based firmly 
on fundamental principles of righteousness and justice. In 
carrying out those principles we shall firmly adhere to what 
we believe to be right; and we shall not give our approval 
to any compromise with evil. 

But we know that we cannot attain perfection in this 
world overnight. We shall not let our search for perfection 
obstruct our steady progress toward international coopera- 
tion. We must be prepared to fulfill our responsibilities as 
best we can, within the framework of our fundamental prin- 
ciples, even though we recognize that we have to operate in 
an imperfect world. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF FOREIGN PoLicy 


Let me restate the fundamentals of that foreign policy 
of the United States. 

1. We seek no territorial expansion or selfish advantage. 
We have no plans for aggression against any other state, 
large or small. We have no objective which need clash 
with the peaceful aims of any other nations. 

2. We believe in the eventual return of sovereign rights 
and self-government to all peoples who have been deprived 
of them by force. 

3. We shall approve no territorial changes in any friendly 
part of the world unless they accord with the freely ex- 
pressed wishes of the people concerned. 

4. We believe that all peoples who are prepared for self- 
government should be permitted to choose their own form of 
government by their own freely expressed choice, without 
interference from any foreign source. That is true in Eu- 
rope, in Asia, in Africa, as well as in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. "| 

5. By the combined and cooperative action of our war 
allies, we shall help the defeated enemy states establish 
peaceful democratic governments of their own free choice. 





And we shall try to attain a world in which nazism, fascism 
and military aggression cannot exist. 

6. We shall retuse to recognize any government imposed 
upon any nation by the force of any foreign power. In 
some cases it may be impossible to prevent forceful imposi- 
tion of such a government. But the Unied States will not 
recognize any such government. 

7. We believe that all nations should have the freedom 
of the seas and equal rights to the navigation of boundary 
rivers and waterways and of rivers and waterways which 
pass through more than one country. 

8. We believe that all states which are accepted in the 
society of nations should have access on equal terms to the 
trade and the raw materials of the world. 

9. We believe that the sovereign states of the Western 
Hemisphere, without interference from outside the Western 
Hemisphere, must work together as good neighbors in the 
solution of their common problems. 

10. We believe that full economic collaboration between 
all nations, great and small, is essential to the improvement 
of living conditions all over the world, and to the estab- 
lishment of freedom from fear and freedom from want. 

11. We shall continue to strive to promote freedom of 
expression and freedom of religion throughout the peace- 
loving areas of the world. 

12. We are convinced that the preservation of peace be- 
tween nations requires a uni‘ed nations organization com- 
posed of all the peace-loving nations of the world who are 
willing jointly to use force if necessary to insure peace. 


Guipe ror U. S. Now AND IN FUTURE 


Now that is the foreign policy which guides the United 
States. That is the foreign policy with which it confidently 
faces the future. 

It may not be put into effect tomorrow or the next day. 
But none the less, it is our policy, and we shall seek to 
achieve it. It may take a long time, and it is worth waiting 
for, and it is worth striving to attain. 

The Ten Commandments themselves have not vet been 
universally achieved over these thousands of years. Yet we 
struggle constantly to achieve them, and in many ways we 
come closer to them each year. Though we may meet set- 
backs from time to time, we shall not relent in our efforts 
to bring the golden rule into the international affairs of the 
world. 

We are now passing through a difficult phase of inter- 
national relations. Unfortunately it has alwavs been true 
after past wars that the unity among allies, forged by their 
common peril, has tended to wear out as the danger passed. 

The world cannot afford any letdown in the united deter- 
mination of the Allies in this war to accomplish a lasting 
peace. The world cannot afford to let the cooperative spirit 
of the Allies in this war disintegrate. The world simply can- 
not allow this to happen. The people in the United States, 
in Russia and Britain, in France and China, in collabora- 
tion with all the other peace-loving people, must take the 
course of current history into their own hand and mold it 
in a new direction—the direction of continued cooperation. 
It was a common danger which united us before victory. 
Let it be a common hope which continues to draw us to- 
gether in the vears to come. 

The atomic bombs which fell on Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki must be made a signal, not for the old process of falling 
apart but for a new era—an era of ever-closer unity and 
ever-closer friendship among peaceful nations. 

Building a peace requires as much moral stamina as wag- 
ing a war. Perhaps it requires even more, because it is so 
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laborious and painstaking and undramatic. It requires un- 
dying patience and continuous application. But it can give 
us, if we stay with it, the greatest reward that there is in 
the whole field of human effort. 

Differences of the kind that exist today among nations 
that fought together so long and so valiantly for victory are 
not hopeless or There are no conflicts of 
interest among the victorious powers so deeply rooted that 
they cannot be But their solution will require a 
of forbearance and firmness. It will require 
a steadfast adherence to the high principles which we have 
enunciated. It will also require a willingness to find a 
common ground as to the method of applying those principles. 

Our American policy is a policy of friendly partnership 
with all peaceful nations, and of full support for the United 
Nations Organization. It is a policy that has the strong 
backing of the American people. It is a policy around which 
we can rally without fear or misgiving. 

The more widely and clearly that policy is understood 
abroad, the better and surer will be the peace. For our own 
part, we must seek to understand the special problems of 
other nations. We must seek to understand their own legiti- 
mate urge toward security as they see it. 

The immediate, the greatest threat to us is the threat of 
disillustonment, the danger of an insidious skepticism—a 
loss of faith in the effectiveness of international cooperation. 
Such a loss of faith would be dangerous at any time. In an 
atomic age it would be nothing short of disastrous. 

There has been talk about the atomic bomb scrapping 
all navies, armies and air forces. For the present, I think 
that such talk is 100 per cent wrong. Today control of the 
rests in the fleets of the United States and her allies. 
There is no substitute for them. We have learned the bitter 
lesson that the weakness of this great Republic invites men 
of ill will to shake the very foundations of civilization all 
over the world, and we had two concrete lessons in that. 

What the distant future of atomic research will bring to 
the fleet which we honor today, no one can foretell. But the 
fundamental mission of the Navy has not changed. Control 
of our sea approaches and of the skies above them is still the 
key to our freedom and to our ability to help enforce the 
peace of the world. No enemy will ever strike us directly 
across the sea. We cannot reach out to help stop and 
Therefore, the 
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Navy, armed with whatever weapons science brings forth, is 
still dedicated to its historic task: Control of the ocean ap- 
proaches to our country and of the skies above them. 


Poticy Nor ALTERED By Atomic Boms 


The atomic bomb does not alter the basic foreign policy 
of the United States. It makes the development and applica- 
tion of our policy more urgent than we could have dreamed 
six months ago. It means that we must be prepared to ap- 
proach international problems with greater speed, with 
greater determination, with greater ingenuity, in order to 
meet a situation for which there is no precedent. 

We must find the answer to the problems created by the 
release of atomic energy—we must find the answers to the 
many other problems of peace—in partnership with all the 
peoples of the United Nations. For their stake in world 
peace is as great as our own. 

As I said in my message to the Congress, discussion of the 
atomic bomb with Great Britain and Canada and later with 
other nations cannot wait upon the formal organization of 
the United Nations. These discussions, looking toward a free 
exchange of fundamental scientific information, will be 
begun in the near future. But I emphasize again, as I have 
before, that these discussions will not be concerned with the 
processes of manufacturing the atomic bomb or any other 
instruments of war. 

In our possession of this weapon, as in our possession of 
other new weapons, there is no threat to any nation. The 
world, which has seen the United States in two great recent 
wars, knows that full well. The possession in our hands of 
this new power of destruction we regard as a sacred trust. 
Because of our love of peace, the thoughtful people of the 
world know that that trust will not be violated, that it will 
be faithfully executed. 

Indeed, the highest hope of the American people is that 
world cooperation for peace will soon reach such a state of 
perfection that atomic methods of destruction can be defi- 
nitely and effectively outlawed forever. 

We have sought, and we will continue to seek, the at- 
tainment of that objective. We shall pursue that course with 
all the wisdom, patience and determination that the God ot 
Peace can bestow upon a people who are trying to follow 
in His path. . 


eighboring Nations in One World 


WARNING AGAINST EXCLUSION AND SECRECY 
By JAMES F. BYRNES, U. 8. Secretary of State 
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bject about which I wish to speak briefly this 
“Neighboring Nations in One World.” 

It was no accident that President Roosevelt, who did 

\merican system, did even 
more to develop the world community of the United Na- 
or all nations neighbors, and although 
have spectal relations with our nearer neighbors in 
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as it has been worked out in recent years, 
it is well to remember that these principles were not always 
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York Herald-Tribune Forum, New York City, October 31, 1945 


macy and intervention and were accused of Yankee im- 
perialism. 

But we have learned by experience that to have good 
neighbors, we must be a good neighbor. 

We have discovered that understanding and good will 
cannot be bought and cannot be forced. They must spring 
spontaneously from the people. We have learned also that 
there can be no lasting friendship between Governments 
unless there is understanding and good-will between their 
peoples. 

For FULLER UNDERSTANDING 


In the inter-American system the members do not inter- 
. - . ” - . . * ss 
fere in the internal affairs of their neighbors nor do they 
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brook interference in those internal affairs by others. Free- 
dom means more than freedom to act as we would like them 
to act. 

But we do want other people to know what our people 
are thinking and doing. And we want to know what other 
people are thinking and doing. Only with such knowledge 
can each people determine for itself its way of life. 

We believe other nations have a right to know of our 
own deep attachment to the principles of democracy and 
human rights, our profound belief that Governments must 
rest upon the free consent of the governed; and our firm 
conviction that peace and understanding among nations can 
best be furthered by the free exchange of ideas. 

While we adhere to the policy of non-intervention, we 
assert that knowledge of what other people are thinking and 
doing brings understanding and understanding brings toler- 
ance and a willingness to cooperate in the adjustment of 
differences. 

Censorship and blackouts, on the other hand, breed sus- 
picion and distrust. And all too often this suspicion and 
distrust are justified. For censorship and blackouts are the 
handmaidens of oppression. 

The policy of non-intervention in internal affairs does 
not mean the approval of local tyranny. Our policy is in- 
tended to protect the right of our neighbors to develop 
their own freedom in their own way. It is not intended to 
give them free rein to plot against the freedom of others. 

We have learned by bitter experience in the past ten years 
that Nazi and Fascist plans for external aggression started 
with tyrannies at home which were falsely defended as 
matters of purely local concern. We have learned that 
tyranny anywhere must be watched, for it may come to 
threaten the security of neighboring nations and soon become 
the concern of all nations. 

If, therefore, there are developments in any country with- 
in the inter-American system which, realistically viewed, 
threaten our security, we consult with other members in 
an effort to agree upon common policies for our mutual 
protection, 

We Americans can take genuine pride in the evolution 
of the good neighbor policy from what in a way were its 
beginnings in the Monroe Doctrine. We surely cannot and 
will not deny to other nations the right to develop such 
a policy. 

Own Russia's Security INTERESTS 

Far from opposing, we have sympathized with, for ex- 
ample, the effort of the Soviet Union to draw into closer 
and more friendly association with her Central and Eastern 
European neighbors. We are fully aware of her special 
security interests in those countries and we have recognized 
those interests in the arrangements made for the occupation 
and control of the former enemy States. 

We can appreciate the determination of the people of the 
Soviet Union that never again will they tolerate the pursuit 
of policies in those countries deliberately directed against the 
Soviet Union’s security and way of life. And America will 
never join any groups in those countries in hostile intrigue 
against the Soviet Union. We are also confident that the 
Soviet Union would not join in hostile intrigue against us 
in this hemisphere. 

We are concerned to promote friendship not strife among 
neighbors everywhere. For twice in our generation strife 
among neighbors has led to world conflict. Lasting peace 
among neighbors has its roots in spontaneous and genuine 
friendship. And that kind of friendship among nations de- 
pends upon mutual respect for one another. 

It is our belief that all peoples should be free to choose 


their own form of government, a government based upon 
the consent of the governed and adapted to their way of life. 

We have put that belief into practice in our relations 
with our neighbors. The Soviet Union has also declared that 
it does not wish to force the Soviet system on its neighbors. 
The whole-hearted acceptance of this principle by all the 
United Nations will greatly strengthen the bonds of friend- 
ship among nations everywhere. 

But the point I wish to emphasize is that the policy of 
the good neighbor, unlike the institution of marriage, is not 
an exclusive arrangement. The best neighbors do not deny 
their neighbors the right to be friends with others. 

We have learned that our security interests in this hemi- 
sphere do not require its isolation from economic and cultural 
relations with the rest of the world. 


Wortp AuTHority FAvorep 


We have freely accepted the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, and we recognize the paramount authority of the 
world community. The Charter, while reserving to us and 
other nations the inherent right of individual and collective 
self-defense in case of armed attack, requires that enforce- 
ment action taken under regional arrangements be sanc- 
tioned by the Security Council of the United Nations Or- 
ganization. 

Moreover, we adhere strictly to the policy that coopera- 
tion among the American republics does not justify discrim- 
ination against non-American States. The American repub- 
lics have practiced the policy of equal treatment for all States 
which respect the sovereignty and integrity of their fellow 
States. 

Inter-American cooperation is not inconsistent with world- 
wide cooperation among the nations. Regional arrangements, 
like the Inter-American system, which respects the rights and 
interests of other States and fit into the world system, can 
become strong pillars in the structure of world peace. 

But we cannot recognize regional arrangements as a sub- 
stitute for a world system. To do so would not promote the 
common and paramount interests of all nations, large and 
small, in world peace. 


Fears REGIONAL ISOLATIONISM 


We live in one world, and in this atomic age regional iso- 
lationism is even more dangerous than is national isola- 
tionism. 

We cannot have the kind of cooperation necessary for 
peace in a world divided into spheres of exclusive influence 
and special privilege. 

This was the great significance of the Moscow Declaration 
of 1943. That joint statement of policy pledged the world’s 
most powerful nations to mutual cooperation in winning the 
war and maintaining the peace. It was a landmark in our 
efforts to create a world community of nations and to 
abandon the discredited system of international relations 
based upon exclusive spheres of influence. 

Out of the Moscow Declaration have come the Dum- 
barton Oaks, Teheran, Crimea, San Francisco and Potsdam 
conferences. And the United Nations Organization and the 
London Council of Foreign Ministers were created in the 
spirit of that declaration. 

International cooperation must—as I emphasized in my 
recent report on the London council—depend upon intelli- 
gent compromise. It does not require us or any other nation 
to neglect its special relations with its nearer neighbors. But 
it does require that all neighborly relations be fitted into an 
organized system of international relations world-wide in 
scope. 
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STRESSES SOVEREIGNTY OF NATIONS 


‘The world system which we seek to create must be based 

rinciple of the sovereign equality of nations. 

Phat does not mean that all nations are equal in power 
nd in influence any more than all men are equal in power 
ind influence. But it does mean equal respect for the indi- 
iduality and sovereignty of nations, large and small. Na- 
tions, like individuals, should be equal before the law. 

‘That principle is the cornerstone of our inter-American 
vsterm as is the cornerstone of the United Nations. 

Adherence to that principle in the making of the peace is 
necessary if we are to achieve enduring peace. For enduring 
indivisible. It is not the exclusive concern of a few 


peace 


large States or a few large groups of States. It is the con- 
cern of all peoples. 

Believing this, the position of the United States will con- 
tinue to be that the nations, large and small, which have 
borne the burdens of the war raust participate in making 
the peace. 

In centuries past powerful nations for various purposes 
tried to divide the world among themselves. They failed, 
and in failing left a trail of blood through the centuries. 
Such efforts have even less chance of success in the modern 
world where all nations have become neighbors. 

‘Today the world must take its choice. There must be one 
world for all of us or there will be no world for any of us. 


Victory and Peace 


REVIEW OF WAR AND PEACETIME PROGRAM 
By V. MOLOTOFYF, U.S.S.R. Foreign Commissar 
Broadcast from Moscow, November 6, 1945 


ITER several years of heavy war, we are celebrating 
today the twenty-eighth anniversary of the great 
October Socialist Revolution in conditions of peace 

and glorious victory over fascism. 


Behind us are 


whi h 


four years of war against Hitlerite Ger- 
tormented country and the whole of 
urope, and also the war in the east, started by Japan, into 
which we had to join in the autumn of this year, In this 
ic struggle, in which the Soviet people have taken a 
decisive part, peace for the peoples of the whole world has 
wen won and the main hotbeds of world fascism and world 
yression in the west and in the east have been liquidated. 
Now we have the possibility of returning to peaceful labor 
our victory. As Comrade Stalin said, our 
Soviet people did not spare energy and labor in the cause 
t victory. 


many, our 
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We have lived through difficult years and now each one 
of us can sav: “We have won and from now on we can 
consider our motherland rid from the menace of German in- 
vasion from the west and from the menace of Japanese in- 

ision. trom the east.” The long awaited peace has come for 
tive peoples ot the whole world. 

The invaded country calculating that the 
unexpectedness of their bandit attacks would assure them 
success. gNot only in Germany but in other countries also 
many who that the Soviet Union 
would not last long and that in a few weeks or at most, ac- 
months, Germany 
Union and Hitler would celebrate 
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ording to some calculations, in a few 
would smash the Soviet 
victory. 

\tter the comparatively easy successes of the Hitlerites in 
western Europe, this seemed to many to be inevitable. This 
conclusion was reached in the first place by those who in gen- 
eral did not recognize the logic of the October Revolution 
n Russia and also by those who proved unable to under- 
stand the truly national character of the Soviet state created 
by our revolution. 

EARLY DIFFICULTIES 

The German invasion of the Soviet Union was a great 
trial for our foreign friends also, who followed with bated 
breath the exceptional difficulties that our country experienced 
in the first period of the war. The Soviet Union remained 
on its feet despite the unexpectedness of the attack. 


The material damage and deep wounds inflicted on it in 
the first years of the war did not undermine its physical and 
spiritual powers. The Red Army was able to cope with and 
recover from the first blows. The Soviet people gathered to- 
gether and exerted their force to insure a crushing repulse 
of the enemy. 

Then the time came when our army passed from the de- 
fensive to the offensive, first on separate sectors of the front 
and then along the whole front. 

The interests of self-defense dictated the need to form a 
united anti-Hitlerite front of large and small democratic 
states. It is well known to all that the Anglo-Soviet-Amer- 
ican coalition successfully fulfilled its historic task in or- 
ganizing the common struggle of the democratic countries 
against Hitlerism. 

It is also well known that the opening of the second front 
in western Europe, when Germany found herself caught in 
pincers between two fronts, made the position of German 
fascism hopeless. At the same time, it must not be forgotten 
that the decisive turning-point in the position on the Soviet- 
German front took place a year before the opening of the 
second front, when the Hitlerite troops ignominiously rolled 
back under the mighty and ever-growing offensive of the Red 
Army. 

Now the state created by the October Revolution was able 
not only to defend itself from the Fascist attack but to pass 
over to the offensive so as to make an end of the chief hot- 
bed of fascism and aggression. Then it became clear to all 
that the Soviet power did not resemble the defunct power of 
czarism in the time of the first World War. 


Most DirFricutt Tests 


Now it has become obvious that the Soviet state can with 
honor stand up for itself and pass the most difficult tests 
that have ever been in the history of war. 

Hitlerite Germany threatened not only the Soviet state. 
Before their attacks on the Soviet Union, the German 
captured Norway, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
France, Greece and Yugoslavia. 

The Germans had among their allies not only Fascist Italy 
but also several other states that had concluded alliances with 
Germany. Spain and several other countries gave Hitler 
full and open support. The threat of Hitlerite attack hung 
over Britain. 
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If later the Soviet Union had not won success, the whole 
of Europe might have come under Hitler’s heel. The Hit- 
lerites were already putting the new order into practice on 
their various fronts. 

The voices that echoed the Fascists, like all the Quislings 
and Lavals, had already started work under their German 
masters. Everywhere the domination of Hitlerism was es- 
tablished by the destruction of all democratic institutions and 
working-class organizations. 

At the same time, the Hitlerites plundered and enslaved 
countries and squeezed out of them all the material resources 
for still further supplying and arming their bandit fascist 
hordes. 

The first successes of the Nazi attack on the Soviet Union 
still more turned the heads of the Hitlerites. They began to 
speak more openly than ever, not only about their adventur- 
ist plans for the domination of the German race over all the 
peoples of Europe, but outside Europe as well. ‘The Ger- 
man Fascists’ theory of the domination of their higher race 
over other peoples who had been put by them into the cate- 
gory of lower races became a direct threat to the existence 
of European civilization. 

In all the states that were invaded by the Hitlerite band, 
the peoples proved to be badly prepared for repulsing the 
German invaders. Only gradually, thanks to the efforts of 
the patriot-democrats, the democratic forces of resistance to 
the invader began to form and grow. 

But even in those countries like Yugoslavia, where the 
whole people gave support to the revolt against the invaders, 
there was not enough support to break the military might of 
Hitlerism. Only when our army passed over to the offensive 
and began to defeat the German troops, tearing from th« 
the halo of invincibility, were wide possibilities opened foi 
the liberation of the people enslaved by German imperialism. 

Moving westward, the Red Army brought liberation to 
its neighboring countries and the other peoples of Europe. 
The Soviet armies, with the armies of their Allies, have 
emerged in the role of liberators of the countries of Europe, 
including those states that severed their alliances with Ger- 
many and entered the ranks of the peoples fighting for the 
liquidation of Hitlerism. 

Thus the cause of the liberation of the countries of Europe 
from the yoke of Hitlerism will be entered as a brilliant page 
in the history of our victorious Red Army. Fascist Italy was 
the first te come out from the side of Germany, which had 
unleashed the war in Europe. 

At the moment of the German attack on the Soviet Union, 
the Governments of Rumania, Hungary and Finland, having 
concluded military alliances with Hitlerite Germany, led 
their countries into the war against the Soviet Union. Bul- 
garia, the Government of which at that time was made up 
of Hitlerite agents, also proved to be an ally of Germany. 


FascisM THE LOSER 


Thus European countries with Fascist regimes bound up 
their destinies with the fate of Hitlerite Germany in the 
Second World War. Hence the defeat of Germany meant 
not only the defeat of German fascism. It led to the defeat 
of fascism in other European countries. Consequently, the 
significance of our victory must be seen not only in the light 
of the defeat of German fascism but in the light of the 
military, political and moral defeat of fascism throughout 
Europe. 

After the ending of the war in Europe the Allied powers 
were faced with the task of liquidating Japanese aggression 
in the east to hasten the restoration of peace throughout the 
world. The Soviet Union could not stand aside in the 


solution of this question, both by reason of mutual obliga- 
tions existing between the Soviet Union and its allies and 
because this was insistently necessary in the interests of our 
security in the east. 

In addition, Japan in the past had attacked our country 
more than once and there existed in the east for our State 
a constant threat of Japanese invasion. All this rendered 
inevitable the entry of the Soviet Union into the war against 


Japan. 


It is not difficult to be convinced that, from the time when 
German fascism began to suffer defeat after defeat on the 
Soviet-German front, the result of Japanese aggression in 
the east was predetermined. 

The Soviet Union, which finally took the field against 
Japan, hastened the latter’s defeat and thus hastened the con- 
clusion of the war in the east. Japan capitulated to the 
Allies, suffering the same fate as Hitlerite Germany. There- 
by, not only the plans of German imperialism for mastery in 
Europe but also the pretensions of Japanese imperialism for 
mastery in Asia were shattered. 

In addition, these countries had regarded until recently 
their positions in both the west and the east as stages in the 
conquest of world power, showing by their example the 
aggressive intentions of such an adventurist war in our time. 

The defeat of Japanese imperialism, as the chief hotbed 
of fascism and aggression in the east, and the liberation of 
China from the Japanese invaders are of tremendous positive 
importance for the democratic development not only of the 
countries of Asia but of countries outside Asia as well. 

To consolidate this victory is in the interests of all dem- 
ocratic states. It is therefore understandable that the Soviet 
Union attaches such great significance to the negotiations 
among the Allies on the establishment of due control by the 
main Allied powers who participated in securing the sur- 
render of Japan. 

The differences that exist on this question have not yet 
been eliminated. But the Soviet Union expresses the con- 
fidence that all the peace-loving powers are deeply conscious 
of the need for consolidating victory over the aggressor 
Japan and for creating in this connection the appropriate 
conditions for collaboration among the Allied powers. 


CoaLiTion’s GOAL ACHIEVED 


Both Germany and Japan were forced to surrender un- 
conditionally to the Allies. Thus the Anglo-Soviet-American 
coalition achieved the aim it set for itself. 

The people of our country can now recognize with satis- 
faction that a decisive place has been taken by the Soviet 
Union in the victorious conclusion of the Second World War 
in the interests of the democratic states, and particularly in 
the liquidation of the most dangerous seat of fascism and 
aggression, Hitlerite Germany. 

The Soviet people called its war ag: inst Hitlerite Ger- 
many the great patriotic war. By the «xample of the Soviet 
people, patriots of other states learned how one must fight 
for one’s motherland, for its liberty and independence. 

It should be noted that the Soviet people not only lib- 
erated their own country but also waged the heroic struggle 
for the restoration of peace and liberty throughout Europe. 
A year ago Comrade Stalin said: “Today everyone recog- 
nizes that the Soviet people, by its selfless struggle, saves 
European civilization from the Fascist program-makers.” 
This great service of the Soviet people is recognized by all. 


DIFFERENCES IN Wars CITED 


The Second World War differed in many respects from 
the First. Above everything else, it differed in the scale on 
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which the nations were involved and also in the loss of life 
and the material damage that it caused. 

four-fifths of the population of the world took part in 
this latest World War in one way or another. The num- 
ber of troops mobilized in both camps exceeded 110,000,000. 
It is virtually impossible to name a country that was really 
neutral during these years. An untold price in human life 
and in the devastation of many states has been paid by hu- 
manity for having allowed the Second World War, that is 
for omitting to take timely measures against the 
aygressive forces of fascism that unleashed this war on such 
an unparalleled scale. 

This war was forced upon our people, who proclaimed a 
vreat patriotic war in answer to the assault. In attacking 
the Soviet Union, Hitlerite Germany aimed not only at seiz- 
territory. Hitlerism had declared its aim of the ex- 
termination of the Russian people and the Slavs in general, 
from the moment when the Russian people and the other 
of the Soviet Union subordinated all their efforts to 
Stalin's call—‘everything for the war’’—and finally broke 
the backbone of the German Army. The Hitlerite savages 
stopped at nothing in carrying out their big-scale plans in 
the territories that they had seized. 

‘lo forget that would be a crime against the memory of 
the millions of innocent victims, against their orphaned fam- 
ilies, against the entire nation. Nor can we forget the enor- 
mous material damage that the German invaders and their 
allies inflicted on us in the many long months during which 
they ran wild on Soviet territories. 

For all this the major war criminals, before all else, must 
he made to answer. ‘The German Fascist invaders wholly or 
in part destroyed or burned 1,710 towns and more than 
70,000 villages and hamlets in our country. 

They burned or destroyed more than 6,000,000 buildings 
and left about 25,000,000 people homeless. Among the towns 
that were destroyed or very severely damaged are some of 
the biggest industrial and cultural centers of the country, 
Stalingrad, Sevastopol, Leningrad, Kiev, Minsk, Odessa, 
Smolensk, Kharkov, Voroneza, Rostov-on-Don and many 
others. 

The Hitlerites destroyed or damaged 31,850 industrial 
enterprises that employed some 4,000,000 factory and office 
workers. ‘The Hitlerites sacked and looted 98,000 collective 
farms, including the majority of the collective farms of the 
Ukraine and White Russia. They slaughtered, confiscated 
or shipped to Germany 7,000,000 horses, 17,000,000 head of 
cattle and tens of millions of pigs and sheep. 

The extraordinary state commission has estimated the 
direct loss alone to the national economy and our citizens as 
the sum of 679,000,000,000 rubles. 

We cannot forget all this. We must demand from the 
countries that unleashed the war at least part restitution for 
the damage that they caused. One cannot contest the justice 
of this desire of the Soviet people. We must not pass by the 
fact that the decisions of the Berlin conference of the three 
powers on reparations from Germany have not yet been satis- 
factorily implemented. 
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VENGEANCE DISAVOWED 


However, among us there are no supporters of the policy 
of vengeance in regard to the defeated peoples. Comrade 
Stalin has pointed out more than once that feelings of re- 
venge or retribution for wrongs are bad counselors in policy 
and in relations among nations. 

We must be guided in regard to the vanquished nations 
not by feelings of revenge but by the effort to prevent a re- 
newal of aggression and to put possible new aggressors in a 
position of liberal isolation among the people. It is not past 


wrongs that should actuate us, but the interests of safe- 
guarding peace and security for the nations in the post-war 
period. 

It is bevond question that the interests of lasting peace 
require the peace-loving nations to have the necessary force 
of arms at their command. At any rate, this applies to the 
countries charged with the major responsibility of seeing 
that peace is maintained. However, interests of safeguard- 
ing peace have nothing in common with the policy of an 
armaments race among the great powers, such as is preached 
abroad by some particularly zealous advocates of the policy 
of imperialism. . 

In this connection, a word must be said about the dis- 
covery of atomic energy and about the atomic bomb, the 
colossal destructive force of which was displayed in the war 
against Japan. 

Atomic energy has not yet been tried, however, for avert- 
ing aggression or safeguarding peace. But it is not possible 
at the present time for a technical secret of any great size to 
remain the exclusive possession of some one country or some 
narrow circle of countries. 

This being so, the discovery of atomic energy should not 
encourage either a propensity to exploit the discovery in the 
play of forces in international policy or an attitude of com- 
placency as regards the future of the peace-loving nations. 

A good deal of noise is also being made about the forma- 
tion of blocs or groups of states as an end of particular for- 
eign policy interests. The Soviet Union has never joined 
groups of powers directed against other peaceable states. 


Past History MENTIONED 


In the west, however, attempts of this kind have been 
made, as is generally known, more than once. The anti- 
Soviet nature of certain such groups in the past is equally 
well known. In any case, the history of blocs and groups 
of the western powers indicates that they do not tend to 
bridle aggressors, but on the contrary to encourage aggres- 
sion, particularly on the part of Germany. 

Hence there must be no relaxation in the vigilance of the 
Soviet Union and other peaceful states on this score. ‘lhe 
restoration of world peace has by no means led, and could 
not have led, to a restoration of the pre-war position in 
international relations. 

For a certain time Germany, Italy and Japan have 
dropped out of the list of great powers that determined the 
tone of international affairs as a whole. This holds for the 
period when they are under joint Allied control directed 
against the resurgence of the aggressive tendencies of these 
countries, not impeding the development and progress of 
these countries as democratic peaceable states. 

Another fact of no mean importance for the future of 
Europe is that a number of Fascist and semi-Fascist states 
have now entered on the road of democracy and are en- 
deavoring to establish relations of friendship with the Allied 
nations. It is clear that the reinforcement of democratic 
principles in these countries, instead of being obstructed, 
should be promoted. 

In the camp of the Allied countries, too, the war has 
brought a good many changes. In the great majority of cases 
the reactionary forces here have been pushed back consid- 
erably from their former positions to make way for dem- 
ocratic principles old and new. 

A number of European countries have carried out such 
fundamental social reforms as the abolition of the obsolete 
system of landed estates, turning the land over to the needy 
peasants. This undermines the former strength of the re- 
actionary Fascist forces and stimulates the development of 
the democratic and Socialist movements in these countries. 
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In certain states such important economic reforms as the 
nationalization of key industries, the eight-hour working day 
and others have now been put on the order of the day, giv- 
ing fresh vigor and confidence to the growing ranks of the 
democratic movements inside and outside Europe. 

Certain reactionary publications are trying to make out 
that these bold democratic reforms are largely due to the 
increased influence of the Soviet Union; such arguments, 
however, are patently unfounded. In a sense it is common 
knowledge that problems of this kind have been successfully 
solved in the progressive countries of Europe before now. 

This does not mean that the forces of fascism have been 
crushed for all time, and need no longer be taken into ac- 
count. You have all heard the Crimea declaration of the 
three powers on liberated Europe, which says: 

“The establishment of order in Europe and the rebuild- 
ing of the national economic life must be achieved by 
processes which will enable the liberated peoples to destroy 
the last vestiges of nazism and fascism and to create demo- 
cratic institutions of their own choice.” 

Mucnu Yer to Be Done 

There is still much to be done to insure the correct ful- 
fillment of this declaration. However, there can be no doubt 
that, in spite of all its unwelcome consequences, the war 
with fascism, by ending in victory, has helped in many ways 
to clear the political atmosphere in Europe and to open up 
fresh opportunity for the anti-fascist forces to revive and de- 
velop more than ever before. 

Such a position is, undoubtedly, in accord with the in- 
terests of the peace-loving states. And it is hoped that the 
need to destroy the last vestiges of nazism and fascism will 
come home still more strongly to the nations of Europe. 

The Soviet Union has also been true to its policy of con- 
solidating normal relations among all peaceable states. In 
the war years it established relations of friendship with 
Great Britain and the United States, with France and China, 
with Poland, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. Today, with 
almost all of these countries it has long-term treaties of 
alliance and mutual assistance against possible renewed 
agzression by the states that were the major aggressors in the 
past World War. 

Everything is also being done on our part to normalize 
matters and establish good relations with other countries that 
have broken with the policy of hostility and distrust toward 
the Soviet Union. 

The failure of the London conference sounded a certain 
warning in this matter, but there were also difficulties in 
the Anglo-Soviet-American coalition during the war. Nev- 
ertheless, though not always immediately, the coalition of 
the three powers was able to find a correct solution in accord 
with the interests of the entire anti-Hitlerite coalition and 
one that took into account also the need for further consoli- 
dating the collaboration of the great democratic states. 

Now a new international organization, the United Na- 
tions, has been created. It was set up on the initiative of the 
Anglo-Seviet-American coalition, which thus took on itself 
the main responsibility for the results of the UNO’s future 
work. It is clear to us that the United Nations Organization 
should not be like the League of Nations, which proved 
utterly incapable of preventing aggression and organizing 
forces for crushing possible aggression. Nor must the new 
organization become the tool of any one great power, for the 
claim of any one state to dominate the common affairs of 
the world is as unfounded as the claim to world supremacy. 

Only by the joint efforts of the three powers who carried 
the burden of the war can we secure the victories of the 
democratic countries over fascism. Only such collaboration 





can promote success in the work of the new international 
organization for lasting peace. 

Expressions of good intentions are not sufficient for this. 
Such intentions must be proved in ability to carry out this 
type of collaboration in the interests of all the peace-loving 
states. The Soviet Union has been and will continue to be 
a reliable bulwark in the defense of peace and the security 
of the peoples, and is ready to prove this not in words but 
in deeds. 

The four years of war with Germany were a test for all 
the forces of the Soviet state, a test from which the Soviet 
Union emerged with credit. Time and time again events 
bore out the words of the great immortal Lenin: 

“A nation can never be defeated when the majority of the 
workers and peasants have seen, felt and come to know that 
they are defending their own Soviet power, the power of 
the working people, and that they are defending a cause 
whose victory will make available to them and their children 
all the blessings of culture, all the fruits of human endeavor.” 

The Red Army has come out of the war crowned with 
the victor’s glory. It has become a more formidable armed 
force and stronger than ever in its Soviet fighting spirit. 
Now returning home from its ranks to peaceful endeavor 
are millions of men so urgently needed by the collective 
farms, the factories, the mills—by the whole of our country, 
which has now addressed itself to the great tasks of securing 
the new upsurge in Socialist construction. 


Sees Party’s Hoitp STRONGER 


The Soviet people stand more solidly than ever around 
their party. They are advancing in serried ranks under the 
leadership of the party of Lenin and Stalin. 

It was our good fortune that in those hard years of war 
the Red Army and the Soviet people were led forward by 
the great Stalin, the far-seeing and tried leader of the Soviet 
Union, It is linked with Generalissimo Stalin’s name that 
the glorious victories of our army will go down in history. 

Under the leadershp of Stalin, the great leader and or- 
ganizer, we have now set about peaceful construction to 
achieve a veritable flourishing of the forces of Socialist so- 
ciety and justify the best hopes of our friends throughout 
the world. 

Enduring the hardships and privations of wartime, Soviet 
men and women worked without rest, and we must pay a 
tribute of honor to our workers in the rear, particularly to 
our selfless Soviet women, and to the Soviet youth, whose de- 
votion to their country was supreme. Thanks to them, we 
were able to keep up the living standard of our people 
through the hard days of the war. 

At the same time, the collective farm peasantry displayed 
in wartime their political consciousness and a degree of col- 
lective-farm organization on the land. The peasants, men 
and women, now fully appreciate the value of Socialist emu- 
lation on the collective farms, and do much to make good 
the enormous losses in agriculture resulting from the tem- 
porary occupation of a part of our country’s territory by the 
German invaders. 

Another factor that enabled us to cope with wartime tasks 
at the front and at the rear was that the Soviet intelligentsia 
did its duty to its country. The war brought out vividly how 
our intelligentsia had developed in the years of Soviet 
power. 

The vast majority of our intelligentsia are acquitting 
themselves honorably and successfully in their high duties in 
organizing economic life, training new cadres of experts, pro- 
tecting the health and raising the cultural standards of the 
population. We can say with a great deal of satisfaction 
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today that the Soviet intelligentsia is worthy of its people 
and is faithfully serving its country. 


INTERNAL FRIENDSHIP 


lhe friendship among the peoples of the Soviet Union has 
grown stronger than ever in the years of war. Our multi- 
national state, with its differences of language, customs, cul- 
ture and history has grown still more united, and the differ- 
ent Soviet peoples have come still closer together. 

No other multi-national state could have held out under 
the ordeal through which we passed in the years of war. 
Only our state, in which there is no room for exploitation of 
man by man, in which there are no exploiting classes and 
the workers, peasants and the intelligentsia administer both 
local affairs and state as equal citizens—only such a state 
could have withstood the German invasion in the hard years 
of 1941-42, routed the overwhelming enemy by its own 
efforts, driven him from its territory and in addition rendered 
other nations strong assistance in shaking off the alien sub- 
jugators, 

In our country there are no oppressed or disfranchised 
peoples now like those that only recently, under the Czarist 
regune, held’a colonial or semi-colonial status. 

The right of all peoples to independence and free national 
development is now acknowledged in the Soviet state, in 
which all peoples are educated in the spirit of friendship and 
respect for one another, and also of recognition of the serv- 
ices of each people in accordance with its efforts in develop- 
ing its national culture and contributing to the further 


progress of the Soviet state as a whole. 


Soviet DeEMocrRAcy 


The high degree of activity of our innumerable trade 
unions, prod ction, cultural, sports and other working-class 
_ the formation of the collective farms, the con- 
stant spread of Socialist emulation in the factories and mills, 
on the collective and state farms, in the mines and railways— 
all this reveals a flourishing of true democracy of the people 
that they did not know in the old days and that cannot exist 
in any other states, divided as they are into classes of op- 
pressors and oppressed, a thing that Soviet power has long 
put an end to in our country. 

In the fe by our country’s cultural life and 
in the fact that now our intelligentsia, as the most advanced 
ind cultured section of the population has merged with our 
and raised the moral and political unity of Soviet 
ociety to a still higher plane—in all this we cannot but 
fresh signs of Soviet democracy, inspiring us with 
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new and confidence in our country’s future. 
In the fact that the Soviets have insured all nationalities 
continual progress of their national culture, active concern 
the development of national talent and growing friend- 
hip and brotherly mutual assistance among the equal Soviet 
peoples—a thing that did not exist in the old Russia and 
her countries under either mon- 
in this we discern the all-conquering 
democracy and its great value for the truly 
progressive development of the peoples. 
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with particular emphasis in the years of the war. It is the 
good fortune of Soviet men and women that the October 
Socialist Revolution, which saved our country from. being 
degraded to the status of a second-rate power, released the 
torces of the peoples shackied by the regime of the nobles 
and feudal lords, and afforded them, on the basis of Soviet 
power, opportunities for development such as they had never 
had before. 


The organizing torce 


That is why in our victory over fascism we discern at the 
same time the great victory of Soviet democracy. 

The war took Soviet people far beyond the borders of their 
country. The stubborn resistance of fascism made our troops 
enter a number of foreign countries to make closer acquaint- 
ance with the life of their towns and villages and to reach 
such western capitals as Vienna, Budapest and Berlin. In all 
these countries, including those that had recently sided with 
fascism, Soviet people had no trouble in finding a common 
tongue with the laboring classes and democratic circles. 
Naturally it was not to be expected of Soviet people that 
they should treat as friends yesterday’s enemies from the 
camp of the servitors on fascism and from the upper classes 
of society, which had been kept in position by Fascist regimes. 

> £ course the acquaintance with the life and customs of 
other nations will be of benefit to our people and, will widen 
their outlook. It is interesting to note, however, that our 
Soviet people come home with a feeling of still more fervent 
devotion to their country and Soviet power. 

The Soviet Presidium is strong in its kinship with the 
people. Accordingly the Soviet State, as a State of a new 
type, has functions that are foreign to states of the old type. 
Unlike parliamentary democracy, the democracy of the So- 
viets is a true democracy of the people. 


Thus the duties of the Soviet State include the task of 
educating the people politically in the spirit of defending the 
interests of the peace, in the spirit of friendship and col- 
laboration among the nations. This, however, does not pre- 
clude but, on the contrary, presupposes the necessity of un- 
masking all attempts to prepare for a renewal of aggression 
and a resurgence of fascism, a thing that must not be for- 
gotten in the post-war years. 


FREEDOM OF Press INTERPRETED 


According to the Soviet Constitution it is a crime to 
preach animosities among races and nations—anti-Semitism 
and so on—just as it is not permitted in our press to exalt 
murder, robbery and acts of violence against human beings. 
Restrictions of this kind are just as natural under Soviet 
democracy as things of just the opposite kind, unfortunately, 
are in some countries. 

In some countries, freedom of speech and the press are 
still understood to mean that the venal servants of fascism 
need not even assume masks in order to engage in unbridled 
propaganda of aggression and fascism, although the peoples 
of every continent have paid a colossal price in blood and 
hardship for the orgy of world aggression and fascism. 

It is not every state that can undertake the job of edu- 
cating the people politically; and when Fascist states under- 
took it the only result was that they trampled on the spiri- 
tual life, culture and rights of the people. 

The advantages of Soviet democracy have been revealed 
by the Soviet Union with particularly striking force in the 
vears of war. The U.S.S.R. passed through the fires of the 
war's ordeal and gained still greater strength as a genuine 
state of the people. As is generally known, a special respon- 
sibility for the political education of the people in our coun- 
try rests with the Bolshevik party. It is above all to our 
great party that we owe our successes in this work. That 
is why there is such deep significance in the Soviet people’s 
words about the leader of the Bolshevik party, of whom 
they say with gratitude and unbounded affection: “Our 
teacher, our father, our leader, Comrade Stalin.” 


GENERAL ELECTION 


We are nearing the new elections to the Supreme Soviet 
of the U.S.S.R. The new general election will take place 
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after all the trials that the Soviet state underwent in the 
great patriotic war. Our people will come to cast their bal- 
lots with all the wealth of political experience accumulated 
through these years, after having pondered deeply over the 
destiny of their country and the events in Europe and the 
world. 

We are nearing the new elections to the Supreme Soviet 
of the U.S.S.R. The Bolshevik party, together with the 
wide circles of the non-party Soviet bodies, is preparing for 
these elections, which it regards as a major manifestation of 
Soviet democracy and one more powerful means of denoting 
the unity of our people and further consolidating the Soviet 
state. 

Our country has embarked on peacetime construction. 
Great new tasks confront the whole of our people. We 
shall, of course, devote necessary attention to new territories 
incorporated in the U.S.S.R. 


ATTENTION To New TERRITORIES 


The enemy's invasion of our country prevented us from 
devoting due attention to arranging the life of the western 
Ukraine and western White Russia, which before the war 
had been in the U.S.S.R. only a short time. Now, under 
the treaty with Poland, a new Soviet-Polish frontier has 
been established. As a result, all territories inhabited by the 
White Russians have been reunited in a single Soviet White 
Russia that will advance confidently along the road of free 
national development. 

Through the treaty with Czechoslovakia, the trans-Car- 
pathian Ukraine has at last become part of our state and 
now the Soviet Ukraine embraces all Ukranian territories, a 
thing of which our Ukranian brothers dreamed for centuries. 
Under the treaty with Rumania, Soviet Moldavia now em- 
braces all territories with Moldavian population and this 
affords them extensive opportunities for further national 
development. 

The western frontier of our country has likewise been 
shifted to include Koenigsberg Province. This gives us a 
good Baltic port open all the year around. 


INDEPENDENCE RESTORED 


The independence of Soviet Lithuania, Soviet Latvia and 
Soviet Estonia has been restored. Such are the contours of 
our present western frontiers, which are of the greatest im- 
portance in safeguarding the Soviet Union’s security. 

In the northwest we have restored our frontier with Fin- 
land in accordance with the Soviet-Finnish peace treaty of 
1940. Furthermore, the Petsamo area in the north has been 
returned to the Soviet Union. 

Lastly as regards the Far East. Here the Soviet Union 
retains southern Sakhalin and the Kurile Islands, which are 
of important value to its security in the east. 

It remains to recall the restoration of our country’s rights 
to the Manchurian railways and to the Port Arthur and 
Falry [Dairen] areas in the southern part of Manchuria. 
All these and also the area of our Prokkalau naval base on 
Finnish territory must receive proper attention from us and, 
in so far as applies to new Soviet territories, they will re- 
quire extra attention from our state. 


Urcent Tasks CITep 


We must cope as soon as we can with the urgent tasks 
in Soviet territories that were temporarily occupied by en- 
emy armies. The Germans left behind them many wrecked 
towns and thousands of villages that they had looted. Re- 
habilitation work was started everywhere immediately after 
the invader had been driven out, but it is only a small part 
of the work to be done. 





The efforts of the entire Soviet people must be directed 
to helping in the early and complete rehabilitation of the 
economic and cultural life of these areas. The restoration 
of tactories and mills, collective farms, machine and tractor 
stations and state farms, of schools and hospitals, and the 
restoration of living quarters so that every urban and rural 
inhabitant of these parts may again have a home of his own 
—all these are our urgent tasks. 

It is vital that concern for men now returning home from 
the Army and for disabled soldiers and bereaved families 
should be considered one of the first duties of Soviet organ- 
izations. We must do everything to cope successfully with 
this responsible task and heal the wounds of war as soon as 
possible. 

Civittan Economy 


Now at once we must think about solving the funda- 
mental problems of an advancing national economy, so that 
within a few years we may considerably surpass the pre-war 
standard of the country’s economical development and secure 
a considerable improvement in the living standards of the 
entire population. 

Such is the meaning of the decision recently issued by the 
party and Government for drafting a five-year plan for re- 
habilitating and developing the national economy of the 
U.S.S.R. in 1946-50, and a similar plan for rehabilitating and 
developing railway transport. Our people are well aware of 
the force of the Stalin five-year plans that have built the 
might of our state and insured our victory. 

We need a fresh upsurge of heavy industry in order to 
provide the country with metal, coal, oil, locomotives, roll- 
ing-stock, tractors, agricultural machinery, motor cars, ves- 
sels of various kinds, power stations and many other things. 
The populations of town and country expect a considerably 
increased supply of consumers’ goods and improved supplies 
of foodstuffs. 

To satisfy the needs of the collective farms and the re- 
quirements of agriculture is a matter more pressing today 
than ever before. Our cultural requirements have grown 
and have become much more varied. 

Not for a moment must we forget our big obligations, 
providing as we should for the needs of the country’s defense, 
the Red Army and Navy. We have no more unemployment 
and shall not have any. In our country there is work for all, 
for ours is a state of the working people. We also need to 
think more about the proper organization of labor so that 
the productivity of Soviet men and women and the quality 
of their work may yield the highest results. 

In our days of advanced technology and extended employ- 
ment of science in production where it has become possible 
to harness atomic energy and other great technical discov- 
eries, attention in economic planning must be focused on 
problems of technology, on the problem of raising the tech- 
nological power of our industry and training highly skilled 
technological trainers. We must keep level with the achieve- 
ments of present-day world technology in all branches of 
industry and economic life and provide conditions for the 
utmost advance of Soviet science and technology. 

The enemy interrupted our peaceful creative endeavor, 
but we shall make up properly for all lost time and see to 
it that our country shall flourish. We will have atomic en- 
ergy and many other things, too. 

Let us tackle these tasks with all our inexhaustible Bol- 
shevik energy, with all the boundless energy of the Soviet 
people. Let us work as Comrade Stalin teaches us to do. 


Peace, Trape Pur Firsr 


Lastly about our tasks in foreign policy. The Soviet 
Union has always given first place to promoting peace and 
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collaboration with other countries for universal peace and 
the development of international business relations. 

As long as we live in a system of States, and roots of 
fascism and imperialistic aggression have not been finally 
pulled up, our vigilance as regards possible new breakers of 
peace must not be slackened and efforts to consolidate col- 
laboration among peaceful powers will remain, as_ before, 
our most important duty. 

We have no task more important than the one of con- 
solidating our victory, which we achieved in a_ staunch 
truggle and which opened the road toward a new great 
rise of our country and a further improvement of the living 


standards of our people 


Never before did we face the prospect of Socialist con- 
struction on so vast a scale or such possibilities for the growth 
of the Soviet Union’s strength. Our people are full of faith 
in their great cause, the cause of the great October Socialist 
Revolution. 

Long live the Soviet people, the victor-people, and their 
Red Army and Navy! 

Long live and flourish our great country, the home of the 
October Revolution! 

Long live the party of Lenin and Stalin, inspiring and 
organizing our victories! 

Long live the leader of the Soviet people, our great Stalin! 


J e e e 
Responsibility of Victory 
STRENGTH OF COOPERATORS TIED TO THE STRENGTH OF UNITED STATES 


By General of the Army GEORGE C. MARSHALL, Chief of Staff, United States Army 
Delivered before The New York Herald Tribune Forum, New York City, October 29, 1945 


HE subject of this year’s forum discussion is on the 

minds of men and women the world over. You who 

have assembled here and those listening on the radio 
are all conscious, I am sure, of our great responsibility to 
the hard-won victory. Americans are more keenly aware 
today than ever before of the responsibility they bear to the 
destiny of the nation and its responsibility to the world at 
large. 

So complex is the society of mankind that even those who 
have thought a great deal about it find themselves at a loss 
for exact conclusions. I question that there is anyone 
among us who can provide a satisfying answer to even a 
small number of the searching questions that tax our minds 
today and sharpen our fears and weigh on our hearts. I 
certainly cannot provide the answers. ‘There appear to be 
no short-cuts to a better world. But I do think that if we 
all make an earnest and devoted effort in a spirit of good 
faith and of patience and tolerance, somehow or other a 
formula for the better guidance of mankind may be evolved. 

At this moment of history, in a world convulsed by the 
after effects of the most devastating of all wars, evident 
signs of moral progress in the human race appear to be 
lacking. ‘The question can be argued either pessimistically 
or optimistically; but regardless of whether man in 7,000 
vears of recorded history has demonstrated social or moral 
advances, I believe it can be said that throughout the ages 
men have consistently sought to discover order both in 
nature and in human relations. This inherent tendency has 
been called a ‘feeling for law.” There must be an inherent 
order in this universe; to deny it is to deny God. We admit 
advances in scientific thought whereby man recognizes and 
accumulates knowledge of nature and little by little he un- 
derstands, predicts and manipulates it. The feeling for 
order, I believe, can be traced in political thought. From 
the beginning man has established rules of orderly conduct 
whenever such rules were a prerequisite of survival. First 
on a family basis, then on a tribal or community basis and 
later on national levels. 


Two Ways to Esras.isH ORDER 


Within the national societies definite rules are laid down 
whereby men must live. Almost everywhere in the world 


it is unlawful to commit murder, it is unlawful to rape and 
to steal. In our complex society it is unlawful to defraud 
and gain the advantage of other men by conspiracy. 

It is not only unlawful in these matters but there are 
established procedures throughout the world for making the 
rules stick. Here in New York the constabulary, the police 
force, the prisons and finally the electric chair encourage us 
to play the game according to man-made rules. For cen- 
turies man has been seeking, I believe, to extend this inherent 
order of the cosmos, toward which he strives, to the level 
of the entire planet. There are two ways in which this has 
been manifest: we might say one is by way of cooperation 
and the other by way of operation. Hitler, whether he 
knew it or not, sought to establish one kind of order in the 
world when he precipitated the recent holocaust. This 
would be by way of operation. The League of Nations, on 
the other hand, sought to establish a global order by cooper- 
ation. ‘There were many examples of both kinds of effort 
prior to this century, but I cite these two because they are 
easy to recognize. It would appear that one or the other 
of these methods will prevail. Time and space have been 
so shrunken that the world must, I believe, establish definite 
global rules. Community and national rules no longer suf- 
fice. They by themselves are no longer realistic. 

Basically, then, the question in my opinion is, Which one 
of the two methods i is to prevail—global order by coopera- 
tion or by operation? Since the United States is one of the 
senior partners in this world, we have a powerful interest 
in the formulation of these rules. That is how I would 
define our responsibility of the victory. 

It seems quite clear that the determining factor in 
whether we have order by cooperation or order by operation 
will depend on who are the stronger, the operators or the 
cooperators. That seems to be natural law. The cooper- 
ators are, quite logically, usually those people who control 
their own affairs. For the purposes of simplification let us 
say the democracies. Democracy certainly is government by 
cooperation. The operators are the autocracies. Among the 
democracies the United States has clearly been the strongest. 
The strength of the cooperators, therefore, at the present 
moment is tied directly to the strength of the United States. 

And we and our Allies have recently advanced the struc- 
ture of the United Nations organization as a vehicle to pro- 
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mote the cooperative idea of global order. Nations which 
subscribe to this principle, this system, do not propose to 
establish order by conquering everybody else as Hitler did, 
nor do they propose to control for their own profit the 
domestic afiairs of the peoples of the earth. What they do 
propose is a set of rules for global conduct, principally rules 
against aggression or international violence. They them- 
selves are to resort to violence only to enforce these rules, 
just as does the State of New York, and every other State 
in this nation, to enforce its rules. 


STRENGTH OF UNITED NATIONS 


lf the vehicle of the United Nations organization is to 
be effective, it will be because those who advocate it choose 
to make it so. Those who oppose it certainly will not make 
it effective, and I personally am convinced that the organ- 
ization has not even a remote chance of success unless it is 
nourished by the strength and fiber of the United States. 
Obviously, if we have no manifest strength, the nourishment 
of the United Nations organization will be lean. 

We are still strong today but we won't be so a few 
months hence unless we take very positive and definite meas- 
ures to give some degree of performance to the strength for 
which we have just spent so much of human life and money 
to develop. 

We are currently engaged in the demobilization of our 
wartime forces at the fastest possible rate. That to my 
mind is precisely as it should be. The machinery that we 
built to fight this war has been eating into our national re- 
sources for years. ‘The sooner we reconvert it to peaceful 
production and ways of life the more likely is this nation 
to survive the economic storms that may quite easily follow 
this great world disturbance. 

It is certain, however, that the military establishment can- 
not hope to insure the safety of the United States very much 
longer at the present rate of demobilization unless some 
permanent peace-time program is established and at an early 
date. 

For the moment, in a widespread emotional crisis of the 
American people, demobilization has become, in effect, dis- 
integration, not only of the armed forces but apparently of 
all conception of world responsibility and what it demands 
of us. If we are to nourish the infant United Nations 
organization and thus establish some possibility of a future 
decent world order, definite measures must be taken imme- 
diately to determine at least the basic principles for our post- 
war military policy. I have never felt so certain of anything 
in my life. 

There has been much discussion about holding what we 
have fought so desperately to win. What is it that we have 
fought to win? We fought to prevent Germany and Japan 
from imposing their kind of order on the world. That cer- 
tainly was but a negative return for our tremendous invest- 
ment of blood and money. Did we win anything of a more 
positive nature? Well, to my mind we did. We won the 
healthy respect of the peoples of the earth and therefore a 
reasonable chance of negotiating a world order that would 
fit the ideals of decency and justice. Respect, it is true, is 
an intangible, but consider what it would have meant to us 
in tangibles had we commanded the military respect of Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan in 1939. Recently we demonstrated 
in the world our capability, I might even say our invinci- 
bilitv, in the air, on the seas and wherever our armies fought 
on the ground. Germany and Japan were surprised, actu- 
ally startled, by our willingness to fight, by our capability 
in rapidly organizing to fight and by our ability and over- 
whelming success in the actual business of fighting. Inci- 


dentally, they were not the only ones who had their doubts 
about us in the matter. 

On the day of final victory no such doubts existed any- 
where in the entire world. Yet need I remind you that 
respect, like all intangibles, is fleeting, unless we bend our 
efforts to preserve it. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF VicToRY 

Just a few months ago the world was completely con- 
vinced of the strength and courage of the United States. 
Now they see us falling back into our familiar peacetime 
habits. They witness the tremendous enthusiasm with 
which we mount demobilization and reconversion, but they 
see as yet no concrete evidence that we are determined to 
hold what we have won—permanently. Are we already at 
this early date inviting that same international disrespect 
that prevailed before this war? Are we throwing away 
today what a million Americans died or were mutilated to 
achieve? Are we already shirking the responsibility of the 
victory ? 

This business of dissipating the political benefits that a 
nation may derive from victory is in the American tradi- 
tion. It is quite understandable in a nation that runs its 
own affairs, because there is no easy way to get big things 
done on this earth. The victory was hard won. It will 
require a great deal of effort and sacrifice to fulfill our 
responsibilities of that victory, to achieve the future we 
recently talked about so freely. 

We must somehow get it clear in our thinking that the 
fulfilment of our responsibilities is not some vague mumbo 
jumbo. It requires positive active effort and sacrifice, and 
above all it is a continuing process. We cannot do it in one 
step and then have done with it. Even if the United States 
now adopts a sound program in its relationships with the 
rest of the world, the program will be worthless unless we 
continue to support it vear in and year out. 


REDUCTION OF ARMY IN 1920 


For example, after the last war the Congress enacted the 
Defense Act of 1920. It was not the best program we could 
have found but it was generally sound and would have been 
a long, forward step had it been implemented through the 
years. It wasn’t. Hardly before the President’s signature 
on the defense act had dried, the act was emasculated by an 
appropriation measure which reduced the strength of the 
Army from the 297,000 men just authorized to 160,000 
men. The following year this appropriation was further 
cut by 25 per cent to a little more than a quarter of the sum 
recommended by the War Department at the conclusion of 
World War I. Within a few years Congress had thus 
completely reversed itself on the policy of maintaining a 
respectable military posture, not by meeting the issue head- 
on but by refusing to appropriate the money necessary to 
carry it out. The Army at home and abroad fell to the 
woefully inadequate strength of 130,000 men. 

It was argued then and it will soon be argued again that 
the nation’s economy could not stand such military expendi- 
tures. Is not that absurd if you consider that the country’s 
economy can better stand expenditures for national security 
than it can stand defeat or even a victory with a consequent 
debt of more than three hundred billions? 

As late as the spring of 1940 when Hitler was about to 
complete the domination of the Continent of Europe, we 
actually spent about one and three-quarter billions on our 
entire defense establishment, military and naval. It is true 
that the Congress as France fell actually appropriated more 
money but the wheels of mobilization were just commencing 
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it was impossible to realize much on this pro- 
emaining months of the year. 


AMUSEMENT EXPENDITURES 


it France fell gate receipts for amusement 

vents in the United States totalled a billion 

ilt, nearly as much as our entire outlay for the 

Navy. We spent five and a half billion more on 

nd alcoholic products—about three times the sum 

devoted to our precarious national security, even in that 

ritical hour of world history. Do not misunderstand 

have no quarrel with such expenditures. “They are 

f our freedom of life that I myself enjoy. The point 

it we would cheerfully expend seven billion dollars 

civilization crashed down in Europe we 

at the very least be willing to accept the expendi- 

normal times that are necessary to the peace and 
ecurity of our homes and our freedom. 

In 1937 when the world was becoming a powder-box, we 


manner as 


spent but 1.6 per cent of our national income for our mili- 
tary and naval establishment. In that vear of clearly im- 
pending disaster the United States spent five billion or 7 
per cent of its income for the incidental pleasures I have 
referred to. 

As late 1937 we might have convinced the Axis gang- 
sters of the complete futility of their preparations by simply 
matching our “cigarette money’—using the term  figura- 
.—with expenditures on the national security. 

Viewed in this light, it would seem that the tragedy of 
our unwillingness to maintain what Washington called a 
respectable military posture becomes monstrous. 

I sincerely believe that if we had given our security its 
attention the Axis nations would not have started the 
war. Millions of men and women, Europeans, Asiatics, and 
\mericans, who perished in battle, by disease, starvation and 
in the past five years, might be alive today had we 
faced the world in righteous strength instead of careless 

‘The enemy counted on us to go ahead with our 
iynoring the threat to our lives and our very 
We proved them wrong but in the end it cost us a 
casualties and astronomical sums of money to re- 
ind rightful position in the world. Had 
we not had Allies to buy us time, our own efforts, great as 
they finally were, might easily have been too late. 

The War Department has made several recommendations 
to Congress on how we can best go about maintaining our 
strength in the future at a cost within our financial means. 
These recommendations have been questioned, usually by 
groups looking for an easy way out. I have opposed dogma- 
ticm all my life and think for a military man it can be a 
fatal mental disease, but I must say here tonight with all 
the emphasis I can command—there is no easy way. The 
American people will do well to give sober thought to their 
fateful problem. 
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Atomic PowER 


In the current emotionalism of the hour we turn for relief 
from positive action to new theories, new discoveries—the 
supersonic rocket, of atomic power or explosion. If these 
remarkable products of our science are merely to turn us 
from action to inaction on one plea, one theory or another, 
they mav well have a more tragic influence on the destiny 
of the United States than the most pessimistic fear thev will 
have on civilization. I have been considering the military 
ramifications of atomic explosion for more than two years, 
since my job placed me in the middle of the grim race 


toward this scientific power. I think | have—if only be- 
cause of my head-start—spent much more time than most 
Americans thinking about such bombs and what they will 
mean to military operations as well as to civilization at 
large. 

I cannot escape the conclusion that the possibilities of 
atomic explosion make it more imperative than ever before 
that the United States keep itself militarily strong—and use 
this strength to promote cooperative world order. 

No one can foresee unerringly into the future but it is not 
hard to predict that supersonic atomic rockets will have a 
profound influence on any war that ever again has to be 
fought. But, rather than decrease the necessity for our 
preparation, both in manpower and materiel, this terrible 
new weapon will tremendously increase it. 

The present public apathy regarding our military obliga- 
tions for the future comes as no surprise to me. Three 
years ago here in New York at a meeting of the Academy 
of Political Science, just twenty-four hours after our landing 
in Africa in the first step toward liberation of Europe, | 
closed my remarks with this comment, which seems even 
more appropriate to this day and hour. 

“My particular interest at this time in your affairs rests 
on the fact that after a war a democracy like ours usually 
throws to the winds whatever scientific approach has been 
developed in the conduct of the war. This is a historical 
fact. It is the result of the immediate post-war aversion of 
the people to everything military, and of the imperative de- 
mand of the taxpayer for relief from the burden imposed by 
the huge war debt. 

“We are in a terrible war and our every interest should 
be devoted to winning the war in the shortest possible time. 
However, in view of your interest in the science of gov- 
ernment and the intimate relationship that it bears to mili- 
tary requirements, I would ask your very careful considera- 
tion of these related military factors in whatever studies you 
make regarding the readjustments which must follow this 
war. The theories on the subject will have to be com- 
pressed into the realities. The attitude of the taxpayer is 
human and inevitable. The differing reactions of the peo- 
ple in the center of the country, of those along the coasts, 
of the people whe face the Pacific and the people who face 
the Atlantic, must be considered. The extreme distaste for 
things military to which I have already referred and which 
always follow an exhausting war will have to be taken into 
account. Then with all of these reactions, how can we so 
establish ourselves that we will not be doomed to a repe- 
tition of the succession of tragedies of the past thirty years ? 
We must take the nations of the world as they are, the 
human passions and prejudices of peoples as they exist, 
and find some way to secure for us a free America in a peace- 
ful world.” 

That statement was made three years ago while our 
troops were still pouring ashore at Casablanca and Algiers. 
I submit that it represents rather accurately the emotional 
state of mind of articulate America at this particular 
moment. 

Are we once more to seek the easy way out, to heed onlv 
the voice of the minor objector, the critic of so-called mili- 
tarism, the proponent of the selfish motive? Are we to 
waste the victory and doom our children’s children to more 
vears of horror and destruction ? 

I beg of you to analyze carefully for yourselves all that 
is said on this subject against the background of our history, 
to give critical thought to all proposals and objections, to 
sift the wheat from the chaff and act—act now before it is 
too late. 
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Policy on Wages and Prices 


MORE COLLECTIVE BARGAINING, LESS GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Broadcast from Washington, D. C., October 30, 1945 


ELLOW Citizens: On Aug. 18, 1945, four days after 

the surrender of Japan, I issued Executive Order 

9599 which laid down the guiding policies of your 
Government during the transition from war to peace. 

Briefly stated these policies are: 

First, to assist in the maximum production of civilian 
goods. 

Second, as rapidly as possible to remove Government con- 
trols and restore collective bargaining and free markets. 

Third, to avoid both inflation and deflation. 

Those are still our policies. 

One of the major factors determining whether or not we 
shall succeed in carrying out those policies is the question 
of wages and prices. If wages go down substantially, we 
face deflation. If prices go up substantially we face inflation. 
We must be on our guard, and steer clear of both these 
dangers to our security. 

What happens to wages is important to all of us—even 
to those of us who do not work for wages. 

It is important to business, for example, not only because 
wages represent an essential item in the cost of producing 
goods, but because people cannot buy the products of industry 
unless they earn enough wages generally. 

What happens to wages is also important to the farmer. 
The income he earns depends a great deal on the wages and 
purchasing power of the workers in our factories and shops 
and stores. They are the customers of the farmer and can- 
not buy farm products unless they earn enough wages. 

The fact is that all of us are deeply concerned with wages, 
because all of us are concerned with the well-being of all 
parts of our economic system. 


SIMPLE TRUTH FORGOTTEN 


This is a simple truth. But like all simple truths, it is 
too often forgotten. Management sometimes forgets that 
business cannot prosper without customers who make good 
wages and have money in their pockets; labor sometimes 
forgets that workers cannot find employment and that wages 
cannot rise unless business prospers and makes profits. 

Like most of you, I have been disturbed by the labor 
difficulties of recent weeks. These difficulties stand in the 
way of reconversion. They postpone the day when our 
veterans and displaced war workers can get back into good 
peacetime jobs. We need more of the good sense, the rea- 
sonableness, the consideration for the position of the other 
fellow, the teamwork which we had during the war. 

It has been my experience in public life that there are 
few problems which cannot be worked out, if we make a 
real effort to understand the other fellow’s point of view, 
and if we try to find a solution on the basis of give-and-take, 
of fairness to both sides. 

I want to discuss the wage problem in just that spirit 
and I hope that all of us in the United States can start 
thinking about it in that way. 

Let me begin by putting labor’s position before you. I 
do not think all of us understand how hard a blow our 
industrial workers have suffered in the shift from war pro- 
duction to peace production. 

You do know that sudden total victory caused millions 


of war workers to be laid off with very short notice or 
none at all. While we hope to overcome that condition be- 
fore too many months have passed, unemployment is hardly 
a suitable reward for the contribution which veterans and 
war workers have made to victory. 

Several months ago I urged the Congress to amend the 
Unemployment Compensation Law so as to help workers 
through the difficult months of unemployment until recon- 
version could be effected. The Congress has not yet passed 
that legislation. 

The responsibility for that is solely up to Congress— 
and specifically I mean the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives. I hope that this commit- 
tee will fulfill its obligation to the people of the nation and 
will give the members of the House an early chance to vote 
on this important legislation. 

We must all recognize that legislation which will help 
sustain the purchasing power of labor until reconversion is 
completed, benefits not labor alone but all of us—business, 
agriculture, white-collar workers and every member of our 
economic society. 

I am sure that the workers of the nation, those who de- 
pend upon manual labor for a livelihood, also feel a deep 
concern about full employment legislation which is now 
pending in the Congress. It is essential that the Congress 
speedily adopt some effective legislation which embodies the 
principles underlying full employment. 

The American people are entitled to know now that this 
Government stands for prosperity and jobs—not depression 
and relief. Passage of a full employment bill will give the 
American people this assurance. 

The responsibility for the damaging delay in enacting 
this legislation is definitely at the door of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments of the House 
of Representatives. 

I am also sure that the workers of the nation feel the 
same way about what is now happening to the United States 
Employment Service in the Senate and in the House. Dur- 
ing the next year millions of workers will have to look to 
efficient and centralized employment offices to find jobs 
for them anywhere in the country. 

The United States Employment Service has done so much 
during the war, and can do so much during the months 
ahead if it can continue to operate as a nationwide and uni- 
fied organization, that I hope the Congress, for the time 
being, will keep this great public service under Federal 
management. 

But quite as important as these problems of unemploy- 
ment is the fact that the end of the war has meant a deep 
cut in the pay envelopes of many millions of workers. 

I wonder how many of you know that many war workers 
have already had to take, or will soon have to take, a cut 
in their wartime pay by one-quarter or more. ‘Think of 
what such a decrease in your own income would mean to 
you and to your families. 


Reasons FoR Cut Arg STATED 


How does it happen that pay envelopes are being cut so 
deeply? There are three reasons. 
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rst, there is the present decrease in the number of hours 
During the past few years of war, millions 
t workers were asked to put in abnormally long hours of 
cork. Now that the need is past, the forty-hour week is 
being restored. 

\ change-over from a forty-eight to a forty-hour week 
means a decrease in take-home pay, the amount in the pay 
That decrease is much more than just the loss 
of eight hours pay. 

Workers have been receiving time and a half for overtime 

tor all the hours they worked over forty hours. That 
overtime pay is now gone in the change to a forty-hour 
week. The result has been a decrease of almost one-quarter 
n the workers’ weekly pay. 

Second, weekly pay is being cut because many jobs are 
heing reclassified to lower paying grades. ‘The individual 
worker will feel these particularly when he changes from 
one job to another, starting at the bottom of the grade. 

Third, the pay envelopes of the workers will be thinner 
because millions of workers who were employed in highly 
paid war industries will now have to find jobs in lower- 
wage, peacetime employment. 

These three factors added together mean a drastic cut in 
the take-home pay of millions of workers. If nothing is 
done to help the workers in this situation, millions of fami- 
lies will have to tighten their belts—and by several notches. 


employment. 
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20-Bittion Cur Is Estimatep 


It has been estimated that, unless checked, the annual 
wage and salary bill in private industry will shrink by over 
twenty billions of dollars. That is not going to do anybody 
any good—labor, business, agriculture, or the general public. 

The corner grocer is going to feel it, just as well as the 
department store, the railroads, the theatres, and the gas 
and all the farmers of the nation. 

It is a sure road to wide unemployment. 

That is what is known as deflation, and it is just as 
danyverous as inflation. 

However, we must understand that we cannot hope, with 
a reduced work week, to maintain now the same take-home 
pay for labor generally that it has had during the war. 
‘There will have to be a drop. But the nation cannot afford 
to have that drop too drastic. 

Wage increases are therefore imperative—to cushion the 
shock to our workers, to sustain adequate purchasing power 
and to raise the national income. 

‘There are many people who have said to me that industry 
cannot afford to grant any wage increases without obtain- 
ing a corresponding increase in the price of its products. 
And they have urged me to use the machinery of Govern- 
iment to raise both. 

‘This proposal cannot be accepted under any circumstances. 
To accept it would mean but one thing—inflation. And that 
invites disaster. An increase in wages, if it were accom- 
panied by an increase in the cost of living, would not help 
even the workers themselves. Every dollar that would be 
put in their pay envelopes under those circumstances would 
the higher living expenses resulting from 
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he needed to meet 
increased prices, 

Obviously, such a juggling of wages and prices would not 
settle anything or satisfy anyone. A runaway inflation would 
be upon us. 

When inflation comes and the cost of living begins to 
spiral, nearly everybody suffers. Wage increases, under 
those conditions, would defeat their own purpose and mean 
nothing to labor. White-collar workers would find that 
their fixed salaries buy less food and clothing than before. 

Farmers’ incomes would shrink because they would have 


to pay so much more for what they buy. Increased earnings 
would mean nothing to business itself. War bonds, insur- 
ance policies, pensions, annuities, bonds of all kinds would 
shrink in value, and their incomes would dwindle in buying 
power. a 


Price Line Must Be Hep 


Therefore, wherever price increases would have infla- 
tionary tendencies, we must above all else hold the line on 
prices. Let us hold vigorously to our defense against infla- 
tion. Let us continue to hold the price line as we have 
held it since the spring of 1943. If we depart from this 
program of vigorous and successful price control, if we now 
begin to let down the bars, there will be no stopping place. 

After the last war this nation was confronted by much 
the same problem. At that time we simply pulled off the 
few controls that had been established, and let nature take 
its course. The result should stand as a lesson to all of us. 
A dizzy upward spiral of wages and the cost of living ended 
in the crash of 1920—a crash that spread bankruptcy and 
foreclosure and unemployment throughout the nation. 

If these twin objectives of ours—stability of prices and 
higher wage rates—were irreconcilable, if one could not be 
achieved without sacrificing the other, the outlook for all 
of us—labor, management, the farmer and the consumer— 
would be very black indeed. 

Fortunately this is not so. While the positions of dif- 
ferent industries vary greatly, there is room in the existing 
price structure for business as a whole to grant increases in 
wage rates. 

And if all of us would approach the problem in a spirit 
of reasonableness and give-and-take—if we would sit down 
together and try to determine how much increases particular 
companies or industry could allow at a particular time—I 
think most businessmen would agree that wage increases 
are possible. Many of them, in fact, have already nego- 
tiated substantial wage increases without asking fer any in- 
crease of prices. 

There are several reasons why I believe that industry as 
a whole can afford substantial wage increases without rais- 
ing prices. 

First, the elimination of the time and a half for overtime 
has reduced labor costs per hour. 

Second, the increase in the number of people needing jobs 
is resulting in a downward reclassification of jobs in many 
industries and in many sections of the country. 


Rise iN Propuctiviry Is Crrep 

There is a third reason for believing that business can 
afford to pay wage increases—namely, increased output per 
hour of work, or what is generally called increased pro- 
ductivity. 

While increased production rests ultimately with labor, 
the time will soon come when improvements in machinery 
and manufacturing know-how developed in the war can 
certainly result in more goods per hour and additional room 
for wage increases. 

As a fourth reason, business is in a very favorable profit 
position today, with excellent prospects for the period that 
lies ahead. Again, that is not true of all companies. Never- 
theless, throughout industry, and in every branch of indus- 
try, profits have been and still are very good indeed. 

Finally, the Congress at my suggestion is now consider- 
ing the elimination of the excess profits tax. Provision has 
already been made in our tax laws to enable corporations 
whose earnings drop below their normal peacetime level to 
recapture a high proportion of the excess profits taxes, which 
they have paid during the preceding two years. 
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These and other provisions of the tax laws were designed 
to reduce to a minimum the risks entailed in reconversion— 
and that is precisely what they accomplish. They also add 
to the ability of industry to increase wages. 

However, there are important limits upon the capacity 
of industry to raise wages without getting price increases. 
Let me put industry’s position before you. 

Industry has many risks and problems ahead that labor 
must recognize. For many companies wartime products 
which were very profitable will have to be replaced by 
civilian products which will not be so profitable. 

There are also problems of reconverting plants, of devel- 
oping new sources of supply, new products and new markets, 
of training inexperienced workers, of meeting increased 
costs of raw materials and supplies. All of these will mean, 
at the beginning, lower volume and higher unit costs. 

These problems and difficulties are particularly true in 
the case of small business—which is the backbone of Ameri- 
can competitive system. 

I have said that not all companies can afford these wage 
increases. I want to make clear, further, that there are 
companies where wages and even overtime pay continue high, 
and where no suffering will be caused to the workers during 
reconversion. 


Lapor’s RESPONSIBILITIES STATED 


Labor must recognize these differences and not demand 
more than an industry or a company can pay under existing 
prices and conditions. It has a stern responsibility to see 
that demands for wage increases are reasonable. 

Excessive demands would deny to industry reasonable 
profits to which it is entitled and which are necessary to 
stimulate an expansion of production. We must not kill 
the goose which lays the golden egg. 

Labor itself has a responsibility to aid industry in reach- 
ing this goal of higher production and more jobs. It must 
strive constantly for greater efficiency and greater produc- 
tivity—good work done, for good wages earned. Only in 
that way can we reach the mass production that has brought 
this country to the front of the industrial countries of the 
world. 

Labor must constantly find ways within its own ranks of 
cutting down on absenteeism, reducing turnover, avoiding 
jurisdictional disputes and “wild-cat” strikes. Labor and 
management must adopt collective bargaining as the effec- 
tive and mature way of doing business. 

The extent to which industry can grant wage increases 
without price increases will vary from company to company 
and from industry to industry. What can be paid today 
when we are on the threshold of our post-war production 
will be different from what can be paid next year or the 
year after, when markets have been established and earnings 
have become apparent. 

Both management and labor must keep on exploring these 
developments and determine from time to time to what 
extent costs have been reduced and profits have been in- 
creased, and how far these can properly be passed on in the 
form of increased wages. 

Let me now turn to the question of just how wages are 
to be increased. Many people have asked the Government 
to step in and decide who is to increase wages and by ex- 
actly how much. 

I have, indeed, been criticized because I have not stepped 
in to lay down the law to business and labor. My refusal to 
do so has been deliberate. 

Curiously enough, the same people who urge me to use 
Government wartime machinery of control to determine 
wage adjustments have on other occasions been the first to 


point out that the continued intervention of Government 
must spell the end of our system of free enterprise. 
Cotiective BARGAINING Is UrGep 

I am convinced that we must get away as quickly as pos- 
sible from Government controls, and that we must get 
back to the free operation of our competitive system. Where 
wages are concerned, this means that we must get back to 
free and fair collective bargaining. 

As a free people we must have the good sense to bargain 
peaceably and sincerely. We must be determined to reach 
decisions based upon our long-range interest. 

Let me emphasize, however, that the decisions that are 
reached in collective bargaining must be kept within the 
limits laid down by the wage-price policy of the Government. 

This policy was described in the order of last August 
which I have already mentioned. 

Briefly, it allows management to make wage increases 
without Government approval before the wage increase can 
be reflected in higher price ceilings. That is still the policy 
of the United States. 

To guide labor and management in their interpretation 
of this Executive Order I have today issued an amendment 
—which I hope every one of you will read carefully in 
your newspapers tomorrow—amplifying the order and set- 
ting forth three classes of cases in which wage increases may 
be granted even though price ceiling increases may result. 

They are all situations where wage increases are neces- 
sary, irrespective of price consequences. They will not 
cause many price increases. 

Two Points Are STRESSED 

In addition, the amendment makes two points of impor- 
tance which I wish to emphasize here. 

The first point has been true all along, but it has not 
been generally understood. If management does grant a 
wage increase, it is not prevented from coming in thereafter 
and requesting Government approval to have the wage in- 
crease considered for purposes of increasing prices, Whether 
such approval is sought before or after the wage increases 
is given, it receives the same consideration. 

The second point is new and is very important. It is 
something which I am sure will help industry get over this 
very difficult period of readjustment. In cases where no 
approval of a wage increase has been requested by man- 
agement, or even where a request has been made and denied 
by the Government, industry will not be asked by the 
Government to take an unreasonable chance in absorbing 
such wage increases. 

After a reasonable test period, which, save in exceptional 
cases, will be six months, if the industry has been unable to 
produce at a fair profit, the entire wage increase will be 
taken into account in passing upon applications for price 
ceiling increases. 

The Office of Price Administration will have to give its 
prompt consideration to all applications for price increases. 

This is your Government’s wage-price policy. For the 
time being, the machinery that administers it will remain 
the same as during the war. 

But as you know, I have called a conference here in 
Washington of the representatives of management and of 
labor. It will start next week. One of their jobs is to 
recommend machinery for mediating or arbitrating differ- 
ences wherever collective bargaining fails to work. 

I hope the American people recognize how vital this con- 
ference actually is. Out of it can come the means of achiev- 
ing industrial harmony and a new approach to human re- 
lationships in industry. 

Until that machinery can be worked out, I urge upon 
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labor and upon management the necessity of getting to- 
gether on their problems. Public opinion will not counte- 
of either management or labor 
a peacetul, free and democratic manner to 
just conclusions, 


nance a refusal on the part 
To proceed in 
arrive at 

This is a time for proving the lessons we have learned 
during the war, the lessons of fair play, of give-and-take on 
a democratic basis, of working together in unity for the 
tuture, 

We all have a common aim, which is prosperity and se- 

5 - : 

curity, and a just share of the good things of life. We can 
help attain this aim if we sit down at the conference table 
and iron out our troubles together. 


No Room For GREED 


There is no room in our economy for unfair dealing or 
for greedy individuals or groups on either side who want 
their own way regardless of the cost to others. The people 
will not stand for it. “Their Government will not stand 
for it. 

The country is entitled to expect that industry and labor 
will bargain in good faith, with labor recognizing the right 
of industry for fair profit, with industry recognizing labor’s 
need to a decent and sustained standard of living—and with 
both of them realizing that we cannot have either deflation 
or inflation in our economy. 

The country, on the other hand, should be patient and 


realize that many of the parties are out of practice in col- 
lective bargaining. ‘This point at which the people of the 
country are entitled to become impatient, and to consider 
the need of Government action, is when one of the parties 
fails to bargain in good faith or refuses a reasonable offer 
of conciliation or arbitration. 

[ know that this is not an easy way to solve the wage 
problem, but it is the sound way. It is the American way. 
I am convinced that if labor and management will approach 
each other, with the realization that they have a common 
goal, and with the determination to compose their differ- 
ences in their own long-range interest, it will not be long 
before we have put industrial strife behind us. 

Labor is the best customer management has and manage- 
ment is the source of labor’s livelihood. Both are wholly 
dependent upon each other; and the country in turn is de- 
pendent upon both of them. 

Americans have always responded well in times of na- 
tional need. ‘There are no easy answers, there is no simple 
formula, for solving our difficult problems. 

I have boundless faith in the common sense and ulti- 
mate fairness of the American people. Given unity of pur- 
pose and a determination to meet the challenge of the times, 
there is nothing too difficult for them to accomplish. 

They have performed miracles during the war. They 
can, they will, surmount the difficulties which face them 
now on their road to continued peace and well-being. 


Federal Labor Relations Policy 


THE BALL, BURTON, HATCH BILL 
By JOSEPH H. BALL, Senator from Minnesota 
Broadcast from Philadelphia, Pa., October 9, 1945 


RODUCTION stoppages, due to labor disputes, are 
At the same 
under considerable pressure from or- 
attention to legislation 
shock of reconversion unemployment 
unemployment compensation benefits and to 
set up economic planning for full employment. 

lf the public welfare demands that the Federal Govern- 
ment seek to achieve post-war full employment opportunities, 
as | believe it does, then it is only common sense that the 
Government must be concerned with every factor which 
interferes seriously with that objective. Widespread stop- 
pages of production due to labor disputes certainly is such 
an interference. 

It is increasingly apparent that present statutes and agen- 
the National Labor Relations Board, the War Labor 
Board, and the Department of Labor Conciliation Service 
however strengthened by Presidential directives or requests, 
ire inadequate to handle the situation or prevent the wave 
of stoppages from growing. What is needed is an adequate, 
fair, and understandable Federal labor relations policy written 
into law and applying equally to both parties. In an effort 
to meet that need, I joined with two other Senators last 
June to introduce Senate File 1171, the Federal Industrial 
Relations bill. The other two authors are Senator Carl A. 
Hatch, of New Mexico, and Senator Harold H. Burton, 
of Ohio, now Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. 

As you perhaps know, the leaders of organized labor are 


slowing down reconversion seriously. 


tune Congress, 
vanized labor, devoting major 


anmned to cushion the 


by extending 


cles 


violently, one might almost say hysterically, opposed to the 
bill. They seem to oppose any legislation in this field, for 
that matter. Both the AFL and CIO in their publications 
have blasted S. 1171 almost daily since its introduction. Be- 
cause they have misrepresented the legislation so completely, 
I welcome this opportunity to tell you what it would do. 

The original drafting was done by a voluntary commit- 
tee of lawyers who spent more than a year in the task. The 
committee was headed by Donald R. Richberg, Washington 
attorney who helped draft the Railway Labor Act and the 
Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act. Collectively, mem- 
bers of the committee had had 200 years of experience in 
labor relations, representing employer, employees, and Gov- 
ernment. With that background they drafted a bill which 
they believe would adequately protect the great public in- 
terest in this field, while at the same time treating both in- 
terested parties, labor and management, fairly and impar- 
tially. 

The bill was revised extensively in a series of conferences 
with the three Senators before it was introduced. We pur- 
posely did not consult either management or labor, who will 
have their opportunity to be heard in committee, before its 
introduction. We were generally familiar with their view- 
points, we were concerned primarily with the public interest, 
and we did not want a bill that was either pro-labor or pro- 
management. 

Three fundamental principles are embodied in the bill. 
First is that both management and labor, in the public inter- 
est, should exhaust all reasonable procedures for peaceful 
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settlement of their controversies before resorting to strike 
or lockout. Second is that both parties should be made re- 
sponsible under law for fulfilling collective bargaining con- 
tracts which they sign. And third is that neither manage- 
ment, through discrimination, nor a union through a closed 
shop contract and a closed membership, should be permitted 
to monopolize job opportunities for any particular group. 
The machinery to make these principles effective consists 
f two Federal boards. A Federal Labor Relations Board 
of five members appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate would administer all Federal activities aimed 
at settlement of labor disputes. An Unfair Labor Practices 
Tribunal of three members, likewise appointed by the Pres- 
ident and confirmed by the Senate, would perform all quasi- 
judicial functions under the revised Wagner Act. It would 
determine when either employees or employers had been 
guilty of unfair practices and take action through the district 
courts to stop them. The two agencies would utilize the 
same staff as much as possible and the present conciliation 
service be under the direction of the Federal Labor Rela- 
tions Board, so as to unify all these activities. We separated 
the mediation and quasi-judicial functions of the Govern- 
ment because experience has shown that the same agency 
which must find one of two parties guilty or not guilty of 
unfair practices, will not afterward be accepted by the other 
party as an impartial mediator in a dispute. 

Disputes are divided into three main categories and pro- 
cedures established for handling each. The first category is 
disputes over representation: where rival unions claim to 
represent a majority of employees or where the employer 
questions whether any union has a majority. These would 
be settled as they now are, by election and certification by the 
Federal Labor Relations Board. 

The second category of disputes is those arising over in- 
terpretation or application of an existing collective bargain- 
ing agreement or over discipline. No strike or lockout would 
be permitted over such controversies. If the collective bar- 
gaining contract did not provide itself for final arbitrativa 
of such disputes, as most good contracts do, the Board would 
direct both parties to refer the dispute to a board of adjust- 
ment, consisting of an equal number of members appointed 
by the union and by the employer with an impartial chair- 
man named by the Board. The decision of this board of 
adjustment would be final and binding on both parties, en- 
forceable in Federal district court. 

The Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co. strike, which grew out of 
the disciplinary discharge of three employees after a War 
Labor Board finding that they had beaten up a foreman on 
the job, and has thrown 50,000 persons out of work, would 
fall into this category and would be outlawed if S. 1171 
became law. A strike or lockout over such a minor issue, 
where the facts can be easily ascertained and a fair solution 
found, violates every rule of common sense and we believe 
should be prohibited. 

The third and major category of disputes is those arising 
over the terms of a proposed collective bargaining contract. 
More detailed procedures, all proven by experience, are re- 
quired in such controversies. First it is made the duty of 
both parties to bargain collectively, and either party must 
fix a date for a conference within 10 days if one is requested 
by the other party. If conferences between the parties fail 
to bring an agreement, either party may request the Federal 
Board to intervene, or if the Board finds it necessary it may 
intervene on its own volition. Normally the Board would 
first send a conciliation commissioner to try to bring the 
parties together, and if that failed, the Board itself would 
attempt to mediate the dispute. Conciliation and mediation 
are simply the efforts of an impartial third party to bring 
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about an agreement between two other parties who are en- 
gaged in a controversy. Many times simply by persuading 
both parties to think twice and giving them a little time to 
cool off, such efforts succeed. 

If mediation failed to settle the dispute within a reasonable 
time, in most cases not more than 30 or 60 days, that would 
end the Federal activities in most cases and bot’ parties 
would be free to take whatever action they please. }iowever, 
if the dispute was in an industry of major importance, say 
the automobile industry, the Board would try one other step. 
A special fact-finding commission would be named, either 
by the Board or the President, which would have at least 
30 and not more than 60 days in which to hold hearings on 
the dispute and file a report of its findings of fact and rec- 
ommendations for settlement. 

During all of these procedures and for 30 days after the 
Fact Finding Commission had filed its report, both parties 
to the dispute would be required to maintain the status quo. 
The union could not strike, and the employer could not lock 
out his employees or make any change in wages or working 
conditions without consent of the union or the Board. Once 
these procedures had been exhausted, both parties would be 
free to take any action they desired. 

This requirement, which is the heart of the bill, would 
be enforced in one or all of three ways. First the Federal! 
Board could seek an injunction in Federal court to restrain 
a violation, which then would become contempt of court 
punishable by jail or fine. For that purpose and that only, 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act prohibiting Federal injunctions in 
labor disputes is suspended by the bill. The second enforce- 
ment method would be through civil suits for damages by 
either party suffering loss through a violation. Such civil 
actions are authorized by the bill. The third method is an 
amendment to the Wagner Act making a violation by either 
party an unfair labor practice subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Unfair Labor Practices Tribunal. 

In addition to a standard voluntary arbitration section, S. 
1171 also provides that where the Federal Board makes a 
finding that the public health and safety would be endan- 
gered by a prolonged stoppage, it may vest the Special Fact 
Finding Commission with the powers of a Board of Arbitra- 
tion, its settlement of the dispute to be binding on both 
parties for not to exceed 2 years and enforceable in Federal 
court. While this is not a vital part of the bill, I think that 
again common sense dictates some such provision. In both 
the threatened oil-workers strike, which would hit at a vital 
fuel supply, and the elevator operators strike in New York 
City, we have seen in recent weeks two cases where Gov- 
ernment tried to force compulsory arbitration, but on a com- 
pletely hit-or-miss basis. Let’s recognize the clear fact that 
we cannot permit, and Government will take some action to 
prevent, a prolonged stoppage of vital supplies or services, 
and provide a democratic, orderly method of settling the 
disputes which are inevitable in these industries. 

The Federal Board’s jurisdiction would be limited to dis- 
putes threatening a substantial interruption of interstate 
commerce. Controversies involving fewer than 20 employees 
or essentially of a local nature would be left to State juris- 
diction. Speedy action is essential in this field, and loading 
a Federal board’s docket with small, local cases is one sure 
path to delay. 

The third principle of the bill, prohibiting any monopoly 
of job opportunities, is embodied in a revision of the unfair 
labor practices of the Wagner Act, making them apply to 
employees as well as employers, and writing in a new provi- 
sion on the closed shop. S. 1171 would not prohibit a closed- 
shop contract. Such a contract, entered into voluntarily, 
would be legal and binding unless and until the tribunal, 
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after a thorough investigation, found either that the contract 
was not wanted or approved by a substantial majority of the 

iployees covered by it, or that the union was a closed union, 
restricting its membership arbitrarily and thereby denying 
ob opportunities to all except a privileged few. 

Briefly, that is the bill which labor leadership charges 
vould enslave labor. Actually, it imposes fewer obligations 
nd restraints on unions than does the Railway Labor Act, 
vhich certainly has not enslaved the railroad brotherhoods. 

The Federal Government, recognizing that the public in- 
terest was involved in the employer-employee relationship, 
las imposed many restraints and obligations on the employer. 
lhe Government has protected and encouraged labor’s right 

organize. ‘Today, labor leaders wield as great economic 
wer as any captain of industry ever boasted. Their actions 


vitally affect the welfare of millions of people inside and out- . 
side their membership. Yet there is nowhere in our Federal 
statutes any provision requiring these leaders to give the 
slightest consideration to the impact of their actions on the 
general public. So far as the law is concerned they are com- 
pletely unrestrained and irresponsible. Some of them pub- 
licly admit their inability to fulfill contracts which they 
themselves have signed. 

That kind of a situation is not democratic, it is not law 
and order. It is complete chaos, and until it is remedied by 
legislation it is futile to even hope to achieve full employ- 
ment in this country. 


If that is also your conclusion, contact your own Congress- 


man and Senators and urge them to support Federal labor- 
relations legislation. 


“Where Do We Go From Here?” 


MANAGEMENT THE STAR § 


1 Address by MERRYLE 


SALESMAN FOR LABOR 


STANLEY RUKEYSER, Economic Commentator for International News Service 


Delivered before The Pittsburgh Advertising Club, Pittsburgh, Pa., October 9, 1945 


OOD afternoon, ladies and gentlemen. It is almost 

a unique experience, Mr. List, to have a Chairman 

who can both pronounce my name correctly and also 
accurately designate the name of the local newspaper in 
which my column appears. 


It is nice to be back here with you. Momentous things 
have happened in the last year or two since we met together 
in these meetings in Pittsburgh, and I would like to review 
with you briefly the significance of some of these events as 
they bear on your activities and on mine. 1 think at this 
Stage we need to recapitulate the obvious, because in the 
excitement of momentous events some of us have a tendency 
to overlook the obvious. 

We have not only won tremendous military victories on 
all fronts, but we have also had a laboratory in which we 
have tested ideologies, philosophies of life, modes of eco- 
nomic organization and systems of social thinking. Those 
of us who are partial to the American way of life take great 

pride in the outcome; we have seen a demonstration that 

our free society is the most productive in the world, produc- 
tive even in wartime. ‘This system of ours, this dynamic, 
changing, adaptable system which in peacetime produced 
living standards higher than the world had ever known be- 
fore, in time of war in the year 1944—this land with less 
than seven per cent of the world’s population—actually pro- 
duced sixty per cent of all lethal weapons made in Axis and 
United Nations countries alike in that year. Sixty per cent. 
Let's keep that in mind when we view the present and pros- 
pective events. 

Sometimes there is some suggestion from theoretical quar- 
ters, from our friends overseas, that our contribution to the 
war wasn’t so large. Let’s face all of these problems in the 
dispassionate spirit of bookkeeping—double entry bookkeep- 
ing which records the realities—and let’s not get into the 
emotional turmoils of the period and be confused by the 
epithets and the slogans and the loose use of language. 

Before we can understand the next phase in our national 
existence we have to have some agreement as to the mean- 
ing of words, and we have to have some precise way of 
measuring events. I think the greatest intellectual invention 
in the history of man was the formulation of double entry 


bookkeeping by the Florentine monks in the Middle Ages, 
because double entry bookkeeping records the indestructibil- 
ity of matter and it shows “from where” and “where to” for 
every transaction, where as most of the discussion by politi- 
cal demagogues, professorial people and others who are criti- 
cal without too much knowledge, is in the spirit of single 
entry bookkeeping, showing only part of the transaction. 

When an eminent public political personality of the 
United States entertained the President of Bolivia a year 
or so ago, he said to him, in the spirit of a single entry 
bookkeeper, “I want to -apologize because our bankers 
charged you such a high interest on your bonds.” The 
bankers did charge eight per cent, which is a rather tough 
rate in anyone’s language. But the public official neglected 
to complete the entries and point out: “As a friend of 
Bolivia, I am also sorry to look over your record of default 
and your lack of punctuality in meeting your obligations; I 
regret that in the past you have used borrowed funds 
so loosely.” ‘That is what I mean by completing the entries. 

I spent three weeks and three days up at Bretton Woods 
in the summer of 1944, so they couldn’t say, if I became a 
bit critical of their work, that I hadn’t read the plan. You 
know Lord John Maynard Keynes; he is back here now 
and every time he comes back it costs us billions. He is 
over here now trying to arrange a loan on non-commercial 
terms, and by that I assume he means a loan without any 
due date and without any interest. Likewise at Bretton 
Woods he said that it would become invidious to differenti- 
ate as to the interest rate among different member nations. 
That seemed like a financial revolution. Ever since the days 
of Lord Bacon, when he wrote his treatise on interest, dis- 
tinguishing between interest and usury, we had become 
habituated to having interest rates reflect the degree of con- 
fidence in the borrower. 


I went to the British press representative and asked him 
to see Lord Keynes and ascertain whether those were his 
views. He said, “Oh, that couldn’t be true, he wouldn't 
say that,” but I prevailed on him, and when he came back 
an hour or two later his face was red, and he said, “Yes, 
Lord Keynes did say that.” They beat Lord Keynes on that 
matter at Bretton Woods, but the idea is not dead and the 
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rate of interest will be settled by the bank directors. Lord 
Keynes will doubtless try to sell the board 6n his concept. 
One immediate reaction came from the Dutch, who have 
always enjoyed high credit. A spokesman said: “If we have 
to pay the same interest as all the others, we probably won't 
use the bank; we would doubtless be able to borrow on the 
outside at a more favorable rate.” 


In our change from a war economy to a peace economy 
we must first clarify our minds as to what we are interested 
in achieving. We must clear up the meaning of words, and 
we must have a method of accurate recording of events. 
Otherwise we will fall into the intellectual traps of this 
period when they say it doesn’t make any difference how 
much we owe, because we owe it to ourselves and debt 
merely represents digits on a sheet of paper. 

I say that is highly immoral doctrine. I say that debt 
represents more than mere digits on a sheet of paper. The 
figures are recordings of the expenditure of human energy, 
the wearing out of tools and the exhaustion of natural 
resources. 


In order to understand our problems and to make use of 
our new tools and our new opportunities, we must come to 
grips with the reality. We must take advantage of the fact 
that censorship has been lifted. We must get away from the 
wartime habit of bandwagon thinking; we must stop re- 
specting personal authorities and begin to look at the record; 
we must not be overawed by the remarks of little men in 
big jobs, at home or abroad. After the last war, H. G. 
Wells, with a great deal of insight, said to the British peo- 
ple, ‘““This is a self-governing country, so don’t look to our 
great men to solve all our problems, because the truth is we 
have no great men.” 


As self-respecting and self-supporting Americans we 
should each assume some responsibility for working out our 
national destiny. We shouldn’t be spoon-fed on ideas or 
formulae or information concerning the present and the 
future. Each of us is entitled to make his own analysis and 
his own judgment, and we should stop being intellectual 
children looking for Mamma Government to lead us into 
prosperity and wealth and happiness through shortcuts. We 
should acknowledge at the outset that there is no Santa Claus 
and we should stop trying to turn life into a new nirvana 
through legislating into existence a riskless society in which 
the spirit of adventure will be taken out of life and in which 
all of us will be free of hazards and our existence will be 
devoid of any fluctuations. 


There is a good deal of appetite nowadays for a condition 
that was described some years ago in a popular song en- 
titled “It Ain’t Gonna Rain No More.” Nowadays we 
talk about full employment; we talk about the full capacity 
operation of industry. Personally I don’t know what “full” 
means except in the colloquial sense of being intoxicated, 
because this growing, dynamic, changing country we live 
in is always lifting its sights and raising its capacity. 
Capacity in 1880 was about one-third capacity 50 years later, 
and we have not become mature, as they were telling us in 
the Middle Thirties. We have not reached the end of the 
period of growth and development; the creative mind in 
science, invention and engineering has not yet exhausted its 
possibilities. The atomic bomb should at least dramatize 
that truth for us. 

So I ask when they talk about full capacity operation, 
“what is it?” It is a changing target—a developing goal. At 
any one stage, if we operate at full capacity in peacetime, it 
would be extremely regrettable, since it would mean making 
chronic the shortages and the inconveniences which we put 















































up with as a matter of necessity in wartime. It would 
signify that as a normal thing the customer would be kicked 
around. Every industry, every store, every activity, needs 
some spare capacity, some reserve capacity for repairs and 
for maintenance and for growth and for fluctuations. 

It is to the credit of a man like C. R. Smith of American 
Airlines that he told me, “As we go into the peace period 
we expect the rate of occupancy of planes, which has been 
abnormally high during the shortage period, to decline, 
and,” he added: “it should decline, because if we operate 
close to 100% all the time it means we are not taking care 
of our customers and are turning away a great many 
applicants.” 

So I think we should eliminate from our minds false 
goals, and I don’t know just what they mean by full em- 
ployment. They certainly don’t mean by “full employment” 
that everybody, including the young and the overage, should 
work 12 hours a day seven days a week. There was a time 
in the past, not so many decades ago, when we did have the 
12 hour day, but through the use of the creative mind, 
through the increased use of mechanical energy and better 
tools, we were able to produce more and better goods with 
fewer manhours, and it became possible not only to raise 
the budget of the things which the average family enjoyed 
but also to give American workers, farmers and others, an 
extra dividend in the form of increased leisure. We thought 
it was progressive in the past to keep decreasing the number 
of man hours that were needed to achieve a given job. 

Well, at the moment they may mean by “full employ- 
ment” that everybody should work eight hours a day, five 
days a week. But I say, why is there anything final about 
that? Who knows what new sources of energy will be used 
in the future! We may be confronted by the choice at some 
future time of deciding whether we want still more leisure 
or still more goods. In the last half century or more, in the 
flowering of the American system, we have decided to take 
both simultaneously, that is, to take both more and better 
goods and also more leisure. 

And we would be in a very unhealthy state of society if 
we really had what the theorists call full employment. It 
would mean a chronic manpower shortage; it would mean 
that not only in the emergencies of war but in season and 
out the employer would have no opportunity for selecting 
personnel. I think that in a society of optimum growth and 
development you need competition. I think we need even 
competition for the superior jobs. And I think that you 
must have some area for fluctuation and growth. However, 
if the national economy is in balance, we can count on a high 
level of employment and of business volume. 

You and I are trying to be intellectually honest and to 
analyze our problems. Accordingly, let’s think through this 
problem, even if the demagogues want to castigate us for 
doing this, falsely charging that we are advocating poverty 
and unemployment. You and I are not advocating poverty 
and unemployment, you and I are not in the business of 
advocating poverty and unemployment, you and | are in 
the business of advocating and promoting a progressively 
higher standard of living for what the demagogues call the 
common man. 

Let’s have the courage to face our problems and to meet 
them, and let’s remember that in war and peace the prin- 
ciples to which we have been dedicated have been enor- 
mously productive and outstandingly successful. Until this 
laboratory test of the war period we had a pathological 
tendency to question our ideas and to inquire whether the 
pristine values had passed out of our system. Superficial poli- 
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ticlans picking up foolish notions from incompetent theorists 
were going around saying that our economy had become 
mature—that our industrial plant had been fully built. In 
meantime, under such illusions, we lost a decade of de- 
nent and progress, and when we went into this war 

were underdeveloped and we had to have a fever- 


of new plant construction to make up for those 


theorists were telling us about the 
intimating that the totalitarian way 
the really productive and successful way of life 
And what happened? We faced the totali- 
ttern in the competition of total warfare—the pat- 
tern used by our enemies and also by one of our important 
You know what happened to the enemy, and it should 
be noted that our totalitarian ally was on the receiving end 
of Lend-Lease and we were on the giving end. So it is 
a fact that under the test of direct competition our way ot 
lite which makes for greater freedom was also the most pro- 
ductive and most efficient. And, as I said, it turned out last 

ixty per cent of all the lethal weapons produced in 

world. 
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So where do we go from here? If we want to achieve 
our destiny, if we want to lift our sights and improve the 
| well-being of our people, then we should have con- 
fidence in our ideals. We should have confidence and faith 
in the initiative of free men and the desire of self-supporting 
citizens to stand on their own legs; we should know that 
the vreatest lesson of the American experience is that there 
can be no sociological gains in a real sense without an in- 
crease in output per worker and that the greatest flowering 
of American living standards which occurred in a half cen- 
tury before the war resulted from the stepping up of the 
output of the worker from five tons of stuff per worker per 
vear in 1880 upwards of 22 tons by 1930, an improvement 
than 300%. We must realize that there is no 
other way except rising productivity for lifting the material 
well-being of our people in the coming decades. 


materia 


of more 


We must recognize that there is no Santa Claus—that 
vovernment can do nothing for anybody without taking 
away something from somebody else. Government can only 
rob Peter to pay Paul. Government neither creates wealth 
nor adds to wealth; it can only redistribute wealth. 

When our good friends from overseas come here for fur- 
ther economic aid—and the effect of this war is not yet 
over, it is going to cost us more than we'll have, to send 
some good money after bad in order to get production and 
self help overseas re-started. 

When our good friends come to us for largess, the funda- 
mentals become confused. Our ‘Treasury ts no cornucopia. 
The ‘Treasury is not only an empty purse, save what is con- 
tributed by the taxpayers and bond buyers. It is really the 
biggest debtor in the world today; it owes some 265 billion 
dollars to our people. ‘Thus it should be borne in mind 
that when President Truman alludes to Lend-Lease, he 
doesn't complete the bookkeeping entries either, because 
there is no thought on the part of our government of com- 
pletely canceling out those transactions. There may be the 
fact that some of our war associates lack the will or ability 
to make repayment, but there is no thought on the part of 
our government to go whole hog and also cancel the obli- 
gations which the ‘Treasury incurred with our own people in 
order to get the funds with which to make those advances 
to our friends, allies and associates. So to speak of cancel- 
lation is to look at only one side of the ledger. The only 
issue is whether we will shift the burden to our own tax- 
payers to make the payments and thus relieve the foreign 


debtors; there is no thought of wiping out the transactions 
in their entirety. Let’s keep that clearly in mind. 

The naive view is now in circulation that through legis- 
lation or otherwise we can take all risk out of life. We talk 
about a guaranteed annual wage; we talk sometimes about 
guaranteeing profits; we talk glibly about guaranteeing 
loans. Well, the wise man, the prudent man, doesn’t delib- 
erately run into risks and hazards, but, if he is experienced, 
he knows that life consists of uncertainties and he tries to 
select his risks wisely and to diversify them, and he avoids 
unnecessary risks. But everyone in this room knows that as 
long as we are alive we are subject to risks and hazards. 
That is one reason why we buy life insurance. It is a naive 
misconception to assume that the Congress can legislate risks 
out of existence, either through guarantees of full employ- 
ment promises, or what-not. 

We have had this great rise in living standards in the 
past, and it didn’t spring from these silly notions. It didn’t 
result from demands made in the spirit of anger that some- 
one go out and invent something, or that some creative 
scientist on order find a better way of doing the day’s work. 
We benefitted, all of us, from the creative mind which had 
the gift and the patience and the talent for invention and 
for improvement. But the creative mind sets its own pace. 
It does not deliver under duress. 

Well, they also talk about raising wage rates and not 
raising prices. Of course, the creative mind is always in 
competition with new obstacles and, if new burdens are 
placed on industry, the creative mind will not go on strike 
but will continue to search for cost-saving devices. But the 
approach is changing. It reminds me of the play, “I Would 
Rather Be Right,” in which the character portrayed by George 
M. Cohan turned to the stenographer and said, ‘““Take a 
law.” We are now in effect saying to industrial manage- 
ment, “Take on some technological improvement.” Of 
course you don’t have to reflect wage rates in prices, but 
you do have to reflect costs in prices, including the cost of 
labor, and the problem is whether through better methods, 
through less resistance and through improved cooperation 
you can offset higher wage rates, as we have done in the 
past, through these technological changes. 

If the higher wage rate is offset by technological improve- 
ments, then the werker really benefits. He gets more goods 
for less money. But if it is merely an arbitrary markup, not 
offset by any improvement in efficiency, then it is merely 
an inflationary process. 

1 think management, instead of allowing itself to be 
pushed into a position of hostility toward its own workers 
when its very success depends on good will and teamwork, 
should say to its workers here and now that, “We are sym- 
pathetic with your feeling of insecurity. Of course you want 
to know where you stand as this transition takes place from 
war to peace; of course you want to know something about 
the value of your savings and your opportunity to succeed. 
We should get together, you and I, and we should go down 
to Washington and tell our politicians that now the war 
has been won we want to put the financial house of the 
nation in order. We want to stop this tomfoolery about 
thinking that we are dealing with inflation when we deal 
only with symptoms and ignore the fundamental causes of 
inflation.” 

What is the fundamental cause of inflation? It is this 
series of unbridled budgets, unbalanced for many years. We 
got into the bad habit long before the war, and during the 
war the extent of the deficits became stupendous. Instead 
of realizing the obvious, we were lulled into a false sense 
of security, bewitched by theories by such men as Lord 
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Keynes, who told us that it was beneficial for us to have 
these large deficits. During the Middle Thirties an eminent 
American political personality told me that Lord Keynes 
had informed him that the trouble was that United States 
deficits were not large enough—that more should be spent 
for pump priming. 

How can any of us be secure when we don’t know what 
the future value of the dollar will be? Instead of our get- 
ting into a headlong battle with our own family, our em- 
ployees, the thing to do is to say, “This is to our common 
problem, and any deal we make among ourselves, whether 
it is the 30% increase for which you ask or the 15% com- 
promise which we propose, any such deal will be imperma- 
nent unless we know the value of the dollars with which we 
measure our arrangements; we must tell our politicians that 
the war is over, even though they have not yet memorial- 
ized the event.” 

Since the war is over we expect to get away from the 
fantastic spending which renders the position of all of us 
insecure and which threatens the savings of every one of 
us. We should protect the financial security of every citizen 
by bringing to government a new sense of financial prudence 
and economy. 

I think it is highly dangerous that we have allowed our- 
selves to be tricked into a position in which it is widely 
assumed that, willy-nilly, our postwar budgets will be at 
least three times as large as they were during the peak pre- 
war years of the New Deal, which never erred on the side 
of forbearance. Of course our commitments for debt serv- 
ice are fixed by contract and will be high; likewise our moral 
obligations to the war veterans are inescapable and will be 
high. But beyond those two items I say we should con- 
cede nothing, I say on every other single item we should 
challenge every figure and every nickel, and until we do 
that it would be futile and theoretical to talk about 
economic security. 

And instead of being the bad boys in the national eco- 
nomic scene, management should seize the ball from its 
critics and make a fundamental analysis of the situation, 
and shouldn’t pussyfoot about it either. 

I guess all of you were enthralled with the observation by 
Eric Johnston, the President of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, recently in which he counseled both 
labor and management to “be moderate” at this time; he 
went further and used the expression, “Take it easy, Mac,” 
and that sounds just marvelous and I am sure everyone felt 
like applauding. 

But I say that such nice words don’t solve the problem, 
that it is a deeper and more profound problem than that. 
When you tell workers and others to be moderate, and 
imply management too should be moderate, without analys- 
ing the mechanics of national prosperity, you create the 
illusion that the only thing that stands in the way of a 
flowering economy is the unwillingness perhaps of ugly 
managers to be moderate and the only obstacle to a good life 
for workers is the lack of social-mindedness and generosity 
of a small group of executives in the American corporations. 
I say that is an unfortunate concept to circulate, for it plays 
into the hands of the Marxians who want to destroy our 
society by promoting internal class warfare; it plays into 
the hands of those who believe that the only thing which 
holds down the wage rates of workers is the greed of 
owners. 

Instead of just using nice words and phrases I think it 
would have been better if our friend had analyzed the 
mechanics of modern industry and explained in simple 


language, so that all who run may read, that the criterion 
for testing wages and all other costs of business is their 
effect on selling prices—that the executive, negotiating at 
a labor bargaining table or buying raw materials or select- 
ing machinery, or otherwise performing the duties of man- 
agement, is only a middle-man or a go-between, standing 
between the workers and customers, who are other workers, 
and that the important thing in a flowering economy is to 
put workers in balanced income relationship with one an- 
other so that they can employ one another by exchanging the 
products of their year’s labor; and that management, if it 
is worth its salt, is the star salesman for the hours of labor 
of its own employees and that the working men should co- 
operate with their star salesman and shouldn't put obstacles 
in his way, which might price the product out of the market, 
thereby losing a competitive position. 

That is what is involved in these wage discussions—not 
moderation or immoderation in the abstract. The real 
question is, at what level will goods and services freely cir- 
culate through the arteries of commerce, so that trade can 
be carried on on a high level of activity conducive to the 
highest possible living standards for 35 million American 
families. It wouldn’t make any substantial difference if 
you raised everybody’s wage rates simultaneously 30% ; it 
would be merely an inflationary gesture. But if you raise 
some 30% and others not at all and thus get some groups 
out of balance with other groups, you have blockaded 
markets; you have made it difficult for goods to circulate 
freely, and, in spite of all the nice words on full employment, 
you will have impeded employment. 

We talk one way and act in a contradictory manner. 
Through the censorship and war and bandwagon thinking, 
too many of us have been willing to express only as much 
truth as the Gallup Polls indicate will be acceptable in a 
given week. I say that is wrong, I say that is dangerous 
and is toying with the lives and destiny of 135 million 
people. I say the thing to do is to face facts and take cour- 
age out of our experience and out of our destiny, to free 
our minds from false theories and unsound ideologies, to 
stop appeasing the demagogues and the fakers and the blue- 
sky operators in the realm of political affairs. 

And | say in conclusion that in this period when you are 
going to have shortages of goods and the demand for many 
products will exceed the supply, it is not necessary to use 
advertising only to sell products. In this transitional period 
you should use advertising also to help adjust men’s minds 
to the changes that are taking place, and if you use adver- 
tising to sell the business as well as the product, to sell the 
American way of life as well as the product, you will be 
reducing the costs of operating any business, because you 
will be dissipating the psychological obstacles which come 
from misunderstanding and demagogy and wrong education. 

And I say it is time to be bold in the expression of the 
truth and to stop compromising with error and misconcep- 
tions, and with bunk; it is time to stop putting our faith 
in seductive slogans and failing in our everyday lives and 
in our everyday contacts with workers and customers and 
stockholders to create understanding. 

I say the opportunity, now that we have won this war 
and we retain the right as free men to choose our own des- 
tiny, I say the opportunity that comes to us is the oppor- 
tunity to be courageous, to be free, to be self-supporting, 
and to have the intellectual fortitude to understand the 
mechanics of our economic system and to operate it in a 
manner that will make it flourish, rather than to compromise 
with the ideologies which are destructive to its efficiency 
and to its effectiveness. 
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The Dignity of American Citizenship 


A CHARGE TO THE GUIDES AND PHILOSOPHERS OF AMERICAN YOUTH 
By JOSEPH P. KENNEDY, Former Ambassador to Great Britain. 
Delivered at Annual Scout Commissioners Conference, Garden City, N. Y., October 6, 1945 


HAVE seldom been accused of stage fright. 1 cannot 

pretend that | am unaccustomed to public speaking. 

But, to be perfectly frank with you, I am greatly 
puzzled about a topic for discussion with leaders of the 
Boy Scouts. When Mr. Johnston invited me, the general 
subject of Boy Scouts seemed vague enough to permit 
almost any approach. So | agreed to his persuasive invita- 
tion. As the deadline drew near the spectre of responsibility 
haunted me. 

As the father of a large family, I have no fears in talk- 
ing about children or about boys in general. But Boy 
Scouts stumped me. What would they be interested in? 

(And then | thought of my own oldest son, older than 
your boys to be sure, but not too old te reflect the think- 
ing of youth. Back from a study of English public opinion 
during the recent British elections, a daily attendant at the 
San Francisco Security Conference and himself battle 
scarred in the South Pacific, he seems to me to typify the 
average young American of action. If I could find what 
there was in American life that impressed him, I thought 
| was pretty sure to find a topic for discussion with those 
who are directing the Boy Scouts of America. 

| was amazed at his response. After the soul-searching 
experiences of war, after the glimpse of postwar security 
efforts and after studying Britain’s experiment in Socialism, 
the thing that arrests his attention in our American scene 
is the cynical attitude which he found so popular towards 
the young man’s responsibilities as a citizen. There is such 
corruption in politics, the cynics told him, that it is not 
worth while getting interested in politics or government. 
This, I suggest, is a challenge to your organization—the 
Boy Scouts’ duty as tomorrow’s citizen to make politics 
clean and to make government good. 

Indeed, I can conceive of no more important work than 
this: The training of bovs in the elements of good citizen- 
ship so that in manhood they will furnish the leadership 
necessary to guide our people along the roadway of good 
government which will preserve the American way of life. 

Make no mistake about it. vour government is going to 
become more and more a factor in our daily lives. The 
trend is persistent and irresistible. And the Boy Scout policy, 
which is essentially flexible and geared to meet the chang- 
ing needs of the day, must recognize that fact. 

I express no opinion upon such a development. It is 
pointless to discuss ideological preferences. It is essential, 
however, to recognize the fact that the federal govern- 
ment, as a directive force in our habits of life, is here to 
stay. And it is of paramount importance that those entrusted 
with the training of our youth see to it that youth is in- 
tellivently prepared. 

How he is prepared will have a great deal to do with 
determining the so-called American wav of life in the future. 
If the dignity of the individual and the freedom of the man 
is to he preserved, if the state is to be administered for the 
benefit of the individual, that American way of life will be 
preserved. If the State is to dominate the individual, think- 
ing for him, sustaining him in slavish dependence, dictating 
his religious views, his political views and even his culture 
and environment as the Nazi, the Italian and the Russian 


totalitarian states have done, reducing men to mere ciphers 
and substituting state-disciplined loyalties for individual 
dignity, then the winning of the Second World War will 
have proved a hollow victory. 

Your duty is plain. The formula for the guidance of Boy 
Scout youth to the dignity of American citizenship contem- 
plated by the founders of this nation is simple. Begin now, 
with those extremely young, to teach them the virtues of 
Democracy, as we have it in America, versus Communism 
or Socialism and pledge them to a militant interest in public 
affairs, fighting to exclude from public life those who would 
surrender our freedom. 

Throughout my public life I have been particularly happy 
in contact with young men. In the work of organizing 
new and important branches of the Federal Government 
with which I was entrusted, I surrounded myself with 
enthusiastic, capable, youthful lieutenants. Against the 
criticism that they lacked experience I answered that they 
also knew nothing of defeatism. In the period of the great 
depression, survival and recovery came because there were 
enough capable young men who never contemplated failure 
to pull the Nation out of a slough of despondency as they 
went forward with thier boundless ambitions and illimitable 
hope. 

Following the crisis we have just successfully weathered, 
that same invincible courage of youth offers the best guaran- 
tee now apparent that when the bickerings, distrust, mis- 
understanding and clashes of national philosophies are ulti- 
mately resolved, the American way of life can be confidently 
reestablished, and life may again be worth living. 

These things I submit are worth fighting for. 

In the course of over fifty addresses delivered in the past 
vear dealing with problems created by rapidly moving 
events, I have come in contact with a great many teachers’ 
organizations and with men and women who devote their 
time to the training of youth. I have tried to impress upon 
them the importance of inculcating a vital interest in gov- 
ernment affairs not only on their part but on the part of 
those who come to them for training. 

My fear has been that in the glib conversations, radio dis- 
cussions, round-table conferences, etc., they have heard a 
lot of talk about the highlights of present-day governments 
but no elementary instruction or fundamental understand- 
ing of their real importance. 

Properly to appraise the relative value of the Communism 
of Russia. the Socialism of Britain, and the Democracy of 
America, we must go behind the catch phrases of Nazism and 
Facism and Bolshevism and we must consider the thing 
which Hitler and Mussolini stood for. 

Names and personalities have a dramatic appeal to im- 
pressionable youth and on the theory that there is something 
heroic about all leaders, the untrained young mind is apt to 
place a halo around the names of a Hitler or of a Musso- 
lini. Alwavs. it seems to me, it is the superficial and the 
glittering label that appeals to youth. In some countries in- 
deed the terms “political revolution” and “student” are 
synonymous. We congratulate ourselves that our young 
people are temperamentally non-explosive and that they look 
beyond the popularity of a name or of an issue to the merits 
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of a controversy. Yet, we have had one of our large higher 
schools of New York closed in recent days because of most 
regrettable racial differences among the boys. 

These things should not be possible under our form of 
government, and they would not be if those boys had been 
properly trained. 

Everything that a state government does affects the wel- 
fare and fortunes of every individual in the state. It seems 
to me essential that the individual know just what the form 
of government under which he lives stands for. To know 
this, one must understand, to begin with, the local unit of 
government which affects his daily lite—village, town, city 
and state—instead of thinking only of the term government. 
Individuals must know who constitutes the government, 
what the thoughts are of those individuals who make laws, 
and what the philosophy is of those who control us. Yet 1 
have never been able, in any body of educators whom I have 
addressed, to find as many as 10 per cent of them ever 
having gone to the trouble to write to their state legislators 
or congressional representatives on any subject, much less 
to impress upon those lawmakers the importance of govern- 
ing so as to preserve character, integrity, and self-respecting 
freedom in the individual. 

“The state’” means to most untrained minds some vast, 
nebulous institution which will somehow or other assume 
all the burdens of life and support the individual who lacks 
the ambition or energy to support himself. 

We have the spectacle at this moment, all over the coun- 
try, of hundreds of thousands of jobs going unfilled while 
hundreds of thousands of men and women appeal to the state 
for unemployment ‘support. The most disturbing feature 
of it is that so many people today are willing to ask state 
aid without an apology or without any realization that they 
may be forfeiting self-respect in doing so. 

The reason is obvious. The untrained mind knows dimly 
of a magic Communism or Socialism that, they understand, 
supports citizens in idleness, and when the going becomes 
tough, they think of these advertised panaceas and decide 
that that is what the state should mean in this country. So 
insidiously have totalitarian governments in Europe poisoned 
the mind of the individual with the belief that personal re- 
sponsibility and personal conduct are unimportant and that 
blind allegiance to the state is the only faith which is neces- 
sary, that all sight of spiritual value is lost. As one of our 
eminent statesmen pointed out several years ago, “No one 
was ever known to shoot Santa Claus,” and as long as the 
controlling authorities in a country supply a dole and a 
bounty, obtained with little or no labor, no one questions 
the real cost of that state charity. 

But the cost is terrific. The recipient of breadline rations 
from a state surrenders, in return for that meager amount, 
his self-respect, his right to worship, his right to think freely, 
his right to think for himself, and he is forever harassed by a 
tyrannical discipline which reduces the individual to a level 
of slavery. 

It seems to me your bounden duty, as responsible people 
charged with the duty of training young men, to make these 
facts known to your charges. Have no fear of offending 
an ally of your country. It is perfectly obvious that unity 
among the allied nations can never be preserved if it de- 
pends upon each nation protecting its own way of life for 
purely selfish reasons. It seems to me that our European 
allies who have been so generously benefited by material 
assistance should be interested in keeping this nation strong 
and the welfare of its people secure. 

And yet there is no reason why any nation should quarrel 
with the political philosophy of its ally. We have no right, 
merely because we do not care for Communism, to object 


to Russian adherence to that form of government. So long 
as we are not asked to finance the current British experiment 
in Socialism it is impertinent for us to criticize it. But by 
the same token the moment the Communist or the Socialist 
in this country seeks to import that philosophy of govern- 
ment into America and impose it upon our way of living 
we would be less than men if we tolerated the intrusion. 

At the same time, it cannot escape notice that with all the 
virtues and advantages claimed for the Communism of Rus- 
sia and the Socialistic trend of England those countries now 
confess that their economic way of living must have been 
inadequate for they are now pleading with this country to 
lend them Billions of Dollars to save them from national 
bankruptcy. One is tempted to conclude that there is some 
connection between the chronic bankruptcy of the European 
countries and the fact that private enterprise, personal free- 
dom, and individual initiative are wholly absent there 
whereas in this land of personal freedom, under the Ameri- 
can way of living, there has been prosperity. If for no other 
reason then, than the preservation of world solvency, it 
should be our aim to protect and preserve the American 
way of life. 

And you cannot begin too soon in doing this—you must 
impregnate the mind of the growing American boy with the 
realization that it is his duty to take an active part in public 
affairs as the years pass in order that, knowing the inten- 
tions of the founding forefathers and knowing how much 
better the American form of government and the American 
way of life has served mankind than any other yet known, 
he will not be seduced into imitation of alien forms of gov- 
ernment whose names and superficial descriptions seem 
appealing. 

There is a danger that the superb youth organizations in 
the totalitarian countries may have impressed our boys. The 
vast Congresses of youth, the huge athletic carnivals which 
the dictator nations so cleverly staged to catch the imagina- 
tion of vouth may, indeed, have evoked envy in our own 
bovs. Nothing appeals to mankind—boy or man—like a 
parade. Man is a gregarious animal and he is prone to 
move in droves. 

That is why that great statesman Pope Pius XII, one of 
Europe’s wisest statesmen, strove so tirelessly to scotch the 
disease of dictator philosophy by denouncing the mass move- 
ments of men under the false label of state, whereas in 
Fascist and Communist countries the state was elevated to 
the position of Supreme Being, eliminating every trace of 
individual identity in the masses of people because those so- 
called states eliminated God in whose image man was 
created. 

As Americans we have no choice about these things. The 
second of the Four Freedoms is not, as generally assumed, 
freedom of worship, but freedom to worshin God. The 
founding Pilgrim fathers, as the poet savs, “left unstained 
what thev found—freedom to worship God.” 

I stress these elemental truths because I have found a 
widespread belief that good government is not the concern 
of the individual and that there is no connection between 
good government and the dependence of man-made govern- 
ment upon God. I am wondering how well your boys—all 
future citizens—realize the essential connection. 

Recently I asked twenty-five people, picked at random, 
what each one considered the prime activity of the Boy 
Scouts. The answers ranged from drilling and camping 
to doing things in the politest wav. No one suggested your 
founder’s creed: to teach youth the essentials of good citizen- 
ship. 

Let me tell you of another poll. At the request of the 
Governor of Massachusetts, I have heen undertaking the 
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work of stimulating New England communities to action 
that their industries. At most meetings, I 
asked for a showing of hands of all those who had ever 
taken the trouble to write to their Congressmen about mat- 
ters vital to welfare. Without exception, the 
in each community less than 10 per cent of 


trending. 
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their own 
resjx f Was 
those 
Obviously. we are getting the kind of government we 
deserve. We take what is given to us and like it. Now 
['m not concerned so much about today, but I am greatly 
rned about the future. That’s why I plead with you 
youth, to saturate their minds with their re- 

to God and to Country and to do this most 

compelling them, if you can, to take a lively 

n good government. The lives we are permitted 

in the future are going to be touched upon every 
government interference, and these coming citizens 

to it, therefore, that government is led by good, 
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the mightiest practical military force in the world’s history. 

Your graduate Scouts played a leading role in that triumph. 

That ght must be matched by influence for peace-time 

i I am convinced that the American youth is 
to be properly led. 

wild be little short of criminal, in mv judgment, if 

who have anything to do with the training of 
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future citizens fail them in this period of confusion and be- 
wilderment when every catch phrase of Socialism and Com- 
munism is being bandied about as the cure-all for unrest 
and dissatisfaction. 

Peace has cynically been defined as “an interlude of un- 
rest between wars.” It is during this “between-war period” 
that youth comes of age and boys become men. It is in this 
period that the thoughts and minds of boys must be trained 
along the lines of personal responsibility, spiritual values, 
and civic obligations. 

Government, I repeat, will enter into our lives increas- 
ingly as time goes on. Unless we see to it that those who 
constitute the government are God-fearing, able, patriotic 
men of integrity and character, imbued with the idea that 
the state exists to protect each individual in his right to a 
self-respecting, self-reliant, independent freedom, the state 
will become a monster destroying every element of indi- 
viduality and initiative. 

That is the responsibility with which you, as the guides 
and philosophers of American youth, are charged. Have 
faith in America and in the economic and spiritual life 
which has brought America to its pre-eminence. Don’t al- 
low strange doctrines of government or strange philosophies 
of life into your house. 

Prepare your boys for leadership in an America which 
will demand in public life the best they can offer and per- 
suade them to offer their best for public welfare. 

It must have been of your task the poet was thinking 
when he wrote: 

“Tis education forms the common mind 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 


“Radar, Electronics and Television” 


PRACTICAL PEACETIME APPLICATIONS 
By LARRY E. GUBB, Chairman of the Board, Philco Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Delivered Before the Cornell Club of Michigan, Detroit, Michigan, October 17, 1945 


ADAR and the atomic bomb were unquestionably 

the two outstanding scientific developments of World 

War Il. The atomic bomb came in the last few 
days before Japan’s capitulation, but radar and its many de- 
velopments had already made a tremendous contribution to 
winning the German war and had brought the Japanese 
phase verv near to a victorious conclusion. 

\tomic energy seems certain radically to change our tech- 
nology, our industry—in fact our whole economic life. But 
in its practical peacetime applications, I doubt if we are to 
see any great transformations take place in the near future. 

Radar and electronics, on the other hand, because of the 
years of fundamental research in television, and the tre- 
mendous impetus resulting from the war in applying this 
fundamental research, will begin immediately in the post- 
war period to have peacetime applications never before 
dreamed of. 

The greatest secrecy has surrounded these radar and elec- 
tronic developments during the war. Their contributions 
both to the offense and defense were so great that only re- 
cently have the Government authorities allowed much of the 
story to be told. 

Practically every key radar project had a code name that 
kept from revealing its true function. For a long time to 
come vou will hear and read about the “George”, the “Dog”, 
the “‘Loran”, and “Rebecca”, and most spectacular of all— 
the “Mickey”. 


SUBMARINE MENACE 


Let us go back to the early months of 1942 for a moment. 
The thin thread of trans-Atlantic shipping that tied the 
United States to Britain was menaced by U-boat wolf packs. 
Not only the ships on which Britain’s very life depended 
but also American coastal vessels were being sunk within 
sight of our own cities all along the Atlantic seaboard. At 
that time, with the U-boat the major German weapon 
against the United States, a counterweapon had to be de- 
veloped quickly and airborne radar was the answer 
to guide the planes quickly to the surfaced submarines and 
make them an easy target. 

The first American search radar could spot a surfaced 
submarine no farther than eight nautical miles. Then came 
the GEORGE. This was the first aircraft radar to present 
a complete map on its picture tube. From this circular radar 
picture, it was easy to tell not only the distance of a target 
but also its exact direction in degrees. Using the GEORGE 
a plane could spot a surfaced submarine 25 nautical miles 
away, or three times the range of the earlier equipment. For 
a long time, the Germans did not know how our planes were 
so quickly and surely finding their submarines. They did 
not suspect that it was micro-wave radar! 

Gradually the Allies got the upper hand; great numbers 
of the U-boats were destroyed, and our cargo ships and trans- 
ports began to move more freely across the Atlantic. 

Then the German scientists got busy. They designed new 
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types of submarines that were far harder to locate. You will 
remember the scare we had in the early months of 1945 
when the Germans put to sea in U-boats that were reported 
to stay under water for 30 days with only a breathing tube, 
nicknamed the Schnorkel, above the surface of the water. 

By this time, millions of our boys were in England and 
on the continent, and they had to be constantly supplied with 
ammunition and food, and this Schnorkel submarine, for a 
time, offered one of the greatest threats to the Allies winning 
the war. 

Now it was our scientists’ turn to produce a counter- 
weapon, and out of our laboratories came new supersensitive 
radar equipment which had the power and range to pick up 
even the tiny portion of the Schnorkel tube sticking above 
the water. 

If the war had not ended when it did, the NEW radar 
would have revealed and helped to destroy every Schnorkel 
submarine on the high seas. 

Beyond any question, this victory of radar science over the 
submarines was one of the most thrilling in the entire history 
of the war! 


RADAR BoMBING 


Another scientific triumph was the precision bombing by 
our Air Forces in all kinds of weather—day or night. 

You have read the testimony of Field Marshal Goering as 
to the devastating effects of precision bombing on Nazi pro- 
duction and communication lines. It was Radar, also, which 
made this possible. 

The development of the “Mickey” Radar Bombsight was 
what the Army Air Forces and Navy called a crash assign- 
ment. They needed it in a desperate hurry. It came at a time 
when the Eighth Air Force was just beginning to build into 
a formidable striking force with hundreds of heavy bombers 
available in England. This huge fleet of bombers, however, 
was grounded and useless day after day because of bad 
weather conditions so prevalent in Western Europe. 

A new type of Radar Equipment for pin-point bombing 
regardless of weather was critically needed if our air attack 
was not to fail. It was designed and produced with such 
great speed that as early as November 1943 the “Mickey”, 
as the new equipment was nicknamed, enabled the 8th Air 
Force Bombers to destroy the U-boat pens at Wilhelmshaven 
through heavy clouds. And in February 1944 the “Mickey” 
dealt a death blow to Hitler’s Luftwaffe by bombing Ger- 
man ball-bearing and aircraft factories. 

It was “Mickey” Radar, again, that made it possible for 
allied bombers to pulverize Nazi coastal defenses just 30 
minutes before the invasion of Normandy, which saved many 
thousands of American lives. 

This bombing attack was so devastating that General H. 
H. Arnold is reported to have called the Radar Bombsight 
the most important piece of equipment used by the Army 
Air Forces in the invasion of France. 


NAVIGATION 


Another piece of Radar—the Loran—is credited with be- 
ing the most revolutionary instrument of navigation since 
the invention of the first compass. 

The Loran enables the navigator of a plane to find his 
exact position at any instant . accurately and rapidly. 
In the plane, signals are picked up from pairs of “Master” 
and “Slave” beacon stations on the ground. These beacons 
may be 1500 miles away. Beacon signals appear on an air- 
craft Loran indicator tube similar to a television picture 
tube and give the distance of the plane from the beacon 
stations. Then the navigator consults a simple chart and 
knows exactly where his plane is at that instant. 


So an airplane or ship equipped with this new instrument 
can travel any predetermined course, day or night, regard- 
less of weather, without depending on celestial navigation. 

It was planes equipped with the Loran that carried bombs, 
explosives incendiaries even the atomic bomb 
to the homeland of Japan and crushed them without the 
need of invasion. And Loran helped them to return safely 
to their tiny island bases in the vastness of the Pacific. 

In the peacetime world, this radar system of aerial naviga- 
tion will help to make worldwide air travel safer and more 
rapid than ever before. 

Proximity Fuse 

Another piece of hitherto secret electronic equipment is 
the Proximity Fuse, containing a tiny radio transmitter and 
receiver no bigger than a pint milk bottle with five 
miniature vacuum tubes placed in the nose of shells, bombs 
and rockets. After the projectile is fired, this tiny radio 
sends out radio beams and in return receives a reflected sig- 
nal. When the projectile is 60-70 feet from the target it is 
detonated by the fuse, thereby making its explosive force 
many, many times greater than if it were exploded on 
contact. 

This Proximity Fuse made anti-aircraft fire many times 
more effective because it was not necessary to hit the tar- 
get to destroy it. It was a leading factor in curtailing the 
Buzzbomb attacks on London, at a most critical time, and it 
saved thousands and thousands of tons of shipping and 
American lives by neutralizing the Japanese suicide bomber 
attacks. 

War WInpup 


These are only four of the great electronic developments 


‘during World War II. But they may give you some idea 


of the advances that have taken place in the whole field of 
electronics in the short space of 48 months. 

In his biennial report, General George C. Marshall, Chief 
of Staff of the United States Army, states that the radar 
equipment developed by the U. S. and Britain was superior 
to the electronic devices of either Germany or Japan. 

I could spend hours telling you of other wartime develop- 
ments, but I feel that you are most interested in how this 
greatly expanded knowledge of electronics may be applied 
to our peacetime future. 

ELecTRONICS PEACETIME FUTURE 

Thanks to the development of Radar, air travel will be 
far safer than ever before. Planes equipped with radar in- 
struments should never crash into mountains in darkness 
or bad weather. Nor should there be collisions between 
planes. Passenger planes will be guided with unerring 
accuracy to tiny island bases in every sea and ocean. 

Installed in ships, Radar will enable even the largest ves- 
sels to come into harbors in dense fog. Collision between 
ships at sea will be avoided; and even icebergs—the ever 
present dread of mariners—can be detected and avoided by 
Radar. 

INDUSTRIAL Uses oF ELECTRONICS 


Industrial uses of electronics which were already important 
before the war have received a tremendous impetus . 
and new industrial uses will continue to be found as the 
years go by. 

Tiny vacuum tubes, some of them no larger than your 
little finger, are opening up new fields in the way of elec- 
tronic controls that make manufacturing safer, more precise 
and more automatic than ever. 

We have electronic enumerators that count passing articles 
far faster than the eye can see. 
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Electronic sorters that discard oversize and undersize, oft 
color or defective articles with amazing speed. 

Electronic devices inspect the inside of things where the 
eve cannot see, 

Other electronic instruments regulate temperature, elim- 
inate smoke and automatically control entire batteries of 
operating machines. 

(jreat new opportunities for expansion lie ahead in this 
field of industrial electronics to make factory life easier, 
better, and safer. 

COMMUNICATIONS 


‘Tremendous new developments are taking place in the 
whole field of communications. We are now at work on a 
technique whereby you may have a telephone in your auto- 
mobile. Soon you may be able to pick up the telephone in 
your car and call your home . . . your office . while 
driving along the highway. 

You may soon be able to write a letter or a telegram 

drop it in a slot, and have it reproduced instantly— 
thousands of miles away . . . by television . . . with 
the speed of light, and for less than it now costs to send an 
air-mail letter. 
LINK SYSTEM 


‘The day may not be far distant when all our telephone 
and telegraph wires may be obsolete—replaced by wireless 
link systems. You will see the beginning of this development 
the rebuilding of Europe. 

It is inconceivable that the thousands and thousands of 
miles of wired communications which have been destroyed 
in furope will be replaced—when these signals can be 
heamed through the air by the use of radio links which can 
he installed so much more cheaply and with such a low cost 
of maintenance. 

\nd it’s inconceivable that this radio link development 
will net come into widespread use in this country. 

lor instance, our railroads which depend on wired com- 
munications to direct the operation of their trains and to 
issure the safety of their passengers, have a tremendous 
problem of maintenance in keeping these wires open in bad 
winter weather. A series of automatic radio link stations 
tlong a railroad’s right of way—with uninterrupted service 
because the signals are carried through the air—would be a 
tremendous improvement. Several major railroads are 


already experimenting with such a system. 


It} 


CHINA 


One of the greatest futures for radio relay link systems ts 
in carrying beth broadcasting and television signals, as well 
is other forms of communication, into mountainous and un- 
developed areas where cost and maintenance are basic 
considerations. 

We, in America, take for granted and enjoy nationwide 
network radio programs, which are put on at a central source 
and carried to the’ various broadcasting stations by wire. But 
only a small part of the world has these advantages, and 
means must be developed for better communication. 

‘Take China, for instance. The Chinese speak a great 
many different dialects. One province can’t even understand 
the language of another. The Central Government is think- 
ing of establishing broadcast stations in the principal popu- 
lated areas—connected by radio links—because in that 
mountainous country the cost of wire installation and main- 
tenance would be prohibitive. The Government then hopes 
to begin gradually to teach the people a single language and 
thus help to unite the nation. 

Knowledge builds understanding, and there is a_ tre- 
mendous opportunity to educate millions of people in the 


world through the use of radio broadcasting. It may have 
a great effect in the future on world peace. 


INDIA 


There is a similar problem in India with its caste system 
and many languages. And here again, the Indian govern- 
ment is thinking in terms of a network broadcasting system 
which will bring their people closer together. 

The impact of a centralized communications system upon 
the lives, customs, and habits of these tremendous popula- 
tions could be very far reaching. 


FM 


There are two-.outstanding immediate developments in the 
radio industry in which you will participate in the near 
future. One of them is the development of a new FM 
broadcasting system, which will be nationwide. The other 
is Television. 

The entire radio industry is on the eve of great revolu- 
tionary developments. 

For the past 25 years we have had sound radio broad- 
casting—and while there have been constant advances and 
improvements—there have been no fundamental changes. 

While we had FM in a limited way before the war, tre- 
mendous improvements have been made in this radio sys- 
tem during the war . for FM radio was one of the 
principal means of military communications—particularly 
between tanks. 

FM will do two things that have hitherto been impossible. 

First of all, it will give us a high degree of freedom from 
noise and static. It will also make it possible, if the public 
so desires, to provide improved “high-fidelity” reproduction 
of musical programs. 

How many times, particularly during the summer months, 
have you wanted to listen to your favorite radio program, 
only to have it so badly marred by static that you finally had 
to give it up? 

With FM you will be able to listen without interference 
even during heavy thunderstorms. 

In the second place, consider, if you will what it may mean 
to the public and the radio industry to have hundreds and 
perhaps thousands of new broadcasters go on the air. We 
have long since reached the limit in the number of possible 
AM stations. 

Lots of people with the money and a desire to broadcast 
have not had a chance to do so. There just are not enough 
AM channels to go around. 

FM uses another part of the spectrum and thousands of 
new stations can go on the air. In Detroit, for example, you 
have 5 AM stations now in operation. With FM, you may 
be able to have as many as 25. 

Since FM makes it possible for new groups and new in- 
terests to enter broadcasting, it will probably result in greater 
competition for the attention of the radio audience. You may 
very well hear new and more varied types of programs on 
the air. 

This development, too, should benefit the listening 
audience. 

I predict that within the next five years, close to $2 billion 
will be invested in new FM stations and in receiving sets 
that will allow the public to listen to FM programs. 


TELEVISION 


By far the most important development from which the 
public will derive the greatest benefit as a result of the 
electronic advances in World War II, will be Television 
for the home. 

I predict it will not be many years before practically every 
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family in the United States will have a television receiver 
in their home just as they have a radio set today. 

With television, you will be able to sit in your own living 
room and see the great events of the world pass before your 
eves. 

Can you imagine the tremendous interest of having tele- 
vision give you a front row seat at the inauguration of the 
next President of the United States! 

Can you imagine watching the finest football games—and 
see them, play by play—in your own living room in Detroit 
—even though the game may be in Los Angeles! 

Can you imagine the interest your wife will have in view- 
ing fashion’s latest creations when she sees them by television 
right in her own home! 

You have been promised for about 10 years that television 
was just around the corner. We can now tell you definitely 
that it is here. Probably never before has the product of a 
great new industry reached such an advanced stage before it 
was offered to the public. 

The radio industry had already invested about $25,000,- 
000 in television research and development before the war. 
And on top of all the research carried on in this field by the 
pioneering companies before the war is now added 
the great store of new knowledge and new experience re- 
sulting from the war effort. 

It was peacetime television research that made radar the 
outstanding weapon that it was, and the development of 
radar in turn greatly advanced the whole television art. 

Just a few months ago, the FCC after a thorough study 
of the entire problem, gave television the “green light” and 
assigned it definite, permanent frequency allocations in the 
spectrum. 

Broadcasters, set manufacturers and the public can all 
proceed now with confidence, to get the television industry 
going on a substantial basis, and I believe you will be sur- 
prised at the great speed with which it grows. 

It is my opinion that the Commission is to be greatly com- 
mended on the vigorous stand it took in clearing the way 
for television. 

In my opinion the Commission has adopted the policy best 
suited to the public interest—and one that will give the 
American public television at the earliest possible date. And 
they held to this position in the face of a great deal of op- 
position by certain broadcasting groups who wanted tele- 
vision delayed. 

They have provided the means for the American public to 
get the benefit of television in the frequencies we are now 
using with a black and white picture. And that picture will 
be highly acceptable, entertaining and exciting to the Amer- 
ican people. 

The Commission has further provided for a continuation 
of research in the higher frequencies and in color which will 
assure that the television art will be continually and steadily 
advanced. 

The problem of launching television is not an easy one— 
nor is it an inexpensive one. In the advance of television a 
great deal of programming research and high cost program 
production is necessary to make it available to the American 
public. And this must be done in anticipation of later re- 
covering what has been spent—because, of course, there is 
no television audience of any size at the present time. 

But the FCC, by clearing the way for receivers to be made 
and broadcast programs to be put on the air in the frequen- 
cies where our experience lies has assured the American pub- 
lic of television reception in many of our important cities 
within a matter of months. 

Further, I believe that it will take a number of years be- 
fore satisfactory programs in the high frequencies—and 


color—on an every-day basis can be given to the American 
public. 

So, in effect, as the industry grows and develops, the 
American public can and will be enjoying television in black 
and white and in the lower frequencies. 

Eventually, we will have color in the higher frequencies 
that will give an even finer picture. 

I doubt, however, if anyone in this audience would have 
foregone the pleasure of his automobile as a means of trans- 
portation—or the pleasure of motoring—for many years to 
wait for the development of 1945. 

It is my feeling that television, like any other industry, 
will develop faster and better when put to use, rather than 
if it were to be restricted to the laboratory. 

And television, in my opinion, is far too big an industry 
and too important to the American people to be held up for 
nebulous future developments when the present picture is as 
good as it is today and can give the American public so much 
in the way of pleasure and entertainment immediately. 


ProjJECTION TELEVISION 


As to television receivers, the better ones will probably be 
of the projection type, where the image, reflected on a screen 
is large enough and clear enough so that you and your fam- 
ily will be able to see it anywhere in the average size room. 

In the latest design of projected television, you will be 
able to look at the picture in daylight or with the lights on, 
so that the idea of sitting in total darkness for a television 
show will soon be a thing of the past. 

The lower priced sets will probably be of the present 
type—where the picture is seen on the end of a cathode-ray 
tube like that used in radar. The size and detail of this pic- 
ture will be reflected in its price. 

And my prediction is—you will shortly have good tele- 
vision sets from $150 up—and maybe even lower. 


LinkK DEVELOPMENT 


One of the greatest problems of television is that of 
establishing network programs. 

Network television broadcasts are necessary to good tele- 
vision. We all have been educated to expensive, elaborate 
radio network programs—and we will not be satisfied in 
television with anything less than a network system of pro- 
gramming. Also the economics of television broadcasting 
indicate the desirability of network programs. This forces 
on us the need of linking local television stations together 
into a network. 

Sometime previous to the war, the coaxial cable was 
considered the only satisfactory means of transmitting a 
television signal from city to city. 

But, during the last five years—especially during the war 
—tremendous advances have been made in radio links, 
and it now looks as if television will have two choices in 
building networks: 


(1) Coaxial cable 
(2) Radio links 


Using the coaxial cable to link television broadcast sta- 
tions together is well known. ‘The problem is the cost of 
the cable itself—and also the expense of installing it. 

Since the war our knowledge of microwave radio relays 
has progressed tremendously, so that these two systems will 
undoubtedly be competing with each other as to initial 
cost, maintenance and technical advantages to determine 
which is the best method of linking television broadcast 
stations together. 

Philco has pioneered in the development of these radio 
relay links by carrying television signals from Washington, 
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four intermediate 
1945 and our initial experi- 


Philadelphia over a series of 
April 17, 
ments were highly satisfactory. 

‘These links are so located that there is “‘line-of- 
cht” transmission, thus assuring dependable operation in 
all kinds of weather. 

‘There is no reason why this experimental technique cannot 
he greatly expanded; so that we look forward in a reason- 
ible length of time to the development of television relay 
stations from the Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific Coast, 
that is, a nationwide television network which permits the 
same centralized creation of programs in television that we 
have in radio. 

When this is accomplished—can imagine the ad- 
vantage to a motor car company in being able to show pic- 
tures of perhaps with 
a good looking girl at the wheel... to thousands and 
thousands of customers sitting in the living rooms of Ameri- 
can homes! 

Some of the leading department stores in the East are 
already tving in with television broadcasting to demonstrate 
their latest fashions to the ladies. ‘Think what it would 
mean to a retailer to demonstrate his newest products to 
the housewife right in her own home! 


Stations on 


radio 


you 


~and demonstrate its new models 


' 


Think of the educational possibilities when television 
programs may be thrown on the screen in schools all over 
America! 

If radio has been a vital factor in affecting public opinion 
in this country—and you all have a good idea of how much 
it has contributed—imagine the increased influence of tele- 
vision when sight is added to sound. 

CONCLUSION 

So I can see nothing ahead but a great expansion in the 
entire field of electronics . . . developments in communi- 
cations in industrial applications of electronics; and 
in television which will, I believe, forge ahead rapidly. 

It has been predicted that the capital expenditures and 
the production of durable consumer goods in the communi- 
cations field alone will exceed $5 billions in the next five 
years. 

This means the creation of great employment . . 
wealth new opportunities 
a higher national standard of living. 

The history of the electronics industry in the past 30 
years, marked by the introduction of such great new things 
as the transcontinental telephone and radio, is only a pre- 
view of the tremendous developments just ahead of us. 
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China’s Government 


FEDERAL UNION OFFERS REAL SOLUTION 


iby CLARE BOOTHE LUCE, 


Congresswoman from Connecticut 


in celebration of China's Independence Day, Trenton, N. J., October 9, 1945 


ONIGHIT, on this great Double Tenth, many mans 

eloquent tributes have been paid to our valiant ally, 

China. Her long resistance to Japan, before we en- 
tered the war is our historical debt to her, for it saved us 
immeasurable costs in blood But that service 
to us, tremendous as it was, is only one great episode in the 
history of mutual aid between China and America, It is that 
mutuality of aid and obligations between our two great 
nations that we must all try to emphasize tonight. 

For over 80 years America has played a notable part in 
helping China to be and stay a free nation. Way back in 
1861, when the freedom and unity of our own Nation was 
n grave jeopardy, we had still the strength and wisdom to 
strike shrewd diplomatic blows for China’s freedom. Anson 
Burlingame, whom Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward had sent 
as minister to China, found that nation weakened by opium 
wars and by corruption in high imperial places, and almost 
detenseless before internal dissension and the truculent trade 
and territorial demands of European powers. Other western 
diplomats suggested that the outright partition of China 
would be the wisest, as well as, to them, the most profitable, 
solution. 

But a courage and vision worthy of 
Mr. Lincoln, wrought a miracle of diplomacy over the more 
cynical and experienced diplomats of other then far greater 
powers. His views of justice and good will prevailed. He 
stated, and Seward, John Hay, and Elihu Root in time, es- 
tablished, the great principles of the Open Door for China: 
noninterterence in its internal affairs by foreign nations, 
guaranties of Chinese sovereignty and territorial integrity, 
and equality ot interest, obligation and cultural and economic 
exchange between China and western powers. 

After 80 years Burlingame’s policy endures, not only as 


and materials. 


Burlingame, with 


a great doctrine, but a great challenge still to America. 
Have Americans the vision, the good will, the intelligence 
to walk with China in united friendship and respect toward 
the great common goals of progress and freedom? There is 
no time in history when America’s answer to that challenge, 
that question, is more crucial to the future of both nations 
than in this very year. 

For the first time since China became a republic she has 
an even chance of becoming a great modern nation. That 
will not be easy. Her postwar problems are vast. Eight 
years of war have intensified the poverty of a nation which 
was, even before those years, terribly poor compared to our 
western democracies. Uncounted millions of Chinese have 
been killed and maimed; perhaps 30,000,000 more are home- 
less. China’s railways, mines, industries, roads, factories, 
dams, power plants, communications and agriculture are all 
in chaos. To gain the most elementary economic stability, 
she still needs much help from us. And this we owe her, 
for at last she has a chance. 

That chance must, of course, be predicated on the assump- 
tion that China and Soviet Russia will stay at peace with 
one another; that the present pact between Soviet Russia 
and China will be honorably observed to the letter by both 
parties. But surely, after the lessons of the past decade any 
other assumption is incomprehensible. 

But China has notable assets, too. She has a government 
and a leader which have surmounted every hazard ever of- 
fered to a struggling nation: revolution, civil war and for- 
eign war, domestic and foreign intrigue, inflation, disease, 
and famine. China’s leader, Chiang Kai-shek, has remained 
longer at the helm of the ship of state under incomparably 
greater difficulties than any other world statesman. He has 
stood the greatest test of statesmanship by bringing peace to 
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his people and guaranties from Soviet Russia and the other 
great allies of territorial and domestic sovereignty. 

And this Chinese leader has presented his nation and the 
world with another great challenge—greater than any voiced 
by any other world leader. On V-J Day, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek delivered this message to the Chinese 
people: 

“T am,” said the generalissimo, “deeply moved when I 
think of the teachings of Jesus Christ that we should do 
unto others as we would have them do unto us and love 
our enemies. My fellow countrymen know that to ‘remem- 
ber not evil against others’ and ‘do good to all men’ are the 
highest virtues taught by our own sages. We have always 
said that the violent militarism of Japan is our enemy, not 
the people of Japan. Although the armed forces of the en- 
emy have been defeated, and must be made to observe strictly 
all the terms of surrender, yet we should not for a moment 
think of revenge * * * upon the innocent people of Japan 
* * * Permanent world peace can be established only upon 
the basis of democratic freedom and equality and the bro- 
therly cooperation of all races and nations.” 

We westerners have talked much in times past of our 
spiritual superiority to the Chinese—without reflecting 
whether such superiority existed. Yet it remained for a 
Chinese leader—among all the leaders of the world on V-J 
day, unmistakably to strike the most clear and profound 
Christian note. 

No nation has fought so long, nor endured a tenth so 
much as China at the hands of the Japanese. Perhaps no 
other people, except the Jews of Europe, have suffered indi- 
vidually so terribly, and could be less criticized for over- 
looking the Christian doctrine of forgiveness. Under these 
circumstances, surely all men who believe that the truest ex- 
pression of religion is the love of one’s fellow man must 
thrill to these words of Chiang. Surely, if he means it, as 
he must, he ranks with the Lincoln who could say “with 
malice toward none and charity toward all.” So let us accept 
his text and examine how Chiang may be expected to apply 
it, not only to his foreign enemies, the Japanese, but to his 
domestic enemies, the Chinese Communists. 

It is certainly not for us to direct any nation as to its 
forms of government or the solutions of its internal prob- 
lems—certainly not that of China, the longest standing of 
all our globai allies, the oldest and most sophisticated people 
in the world. 

And yet, as Americans we have a duty to the world to set 
forth our opinion on those forms of government which we 
have found in the past serve best to meet the demands of 
a common peace and prosperity. We can justifiably place 
our own experience at the disposal of China, which like 
America, claims to love democracy. 

Democracy to us in America means many things. But 
basically I think it means the civil rights of man—his right 
to say what he thinks, think what he chooses, to worship as 
his conscience dictates, to assemble with like-minded people 
peaceably. It means, as Lincoln said, “That the Govern- 
ment is the instrument of the people and can be changed 
by the people at their will, through the free exercise of their 
ballot.” It means, furthermore, that majority rule carries 
with it no right forcibly to liquidate the rights cr convictions 
of the minority. 

With its blood and its aid and its share in victory, Amer- 
ica has surely won the right to speak frankly to her friends. 
Are we not justified in admitting that these basic civil rights 
and freedoms have never existed throughout China, and 
particularly not during the terrible decade of the war for 
nationa! existence? But is not America also justified in be- 
lieving that China has postponed the realization of demo- 





cratic freedoms only because war made postponement nec- 
essary, and that with the blossoming of peace, these basic 
rights will speedily be granted to the people of China? “Do 
good to all men” can have no other meaning in a true 
democracy. 

China during the war was a house politically divided. 
The problem of political unity in China today stands betore 
all others, even the tremendous economic ones which face 
her. But lasting unity and true peace in China can come 
only through the basic precepts of democratic freedom. 

It goes without question that no nation can exist if two 
independent governments share its sovereignty, or if two in- 
dependent political armies stand marshalled face to face 
along the line of a shaky truce. There must be a basic so- 
lution. A China half Communist, half Kuomintang, and 
both halves armed, cannot endure. From that truth, other 
truths follow: China is too vast and numerous a nation, its 
communications too inadequate, its local customs too varied, 
to permit, short of tyranny, of one enormously centralized 
government organ controlling every detail of national life 
down to the remotest village. We Americans learned that 
lesson 170 years ago—we wanted unity, and yet our regional 
variety made impossible that integration of every State and 
every conviction, into one rigid, central framework. We 
sought and found a solution that has endured to this day— 
a Federal Union. 

Within our Federal Union, the most diverse elements 
live at peace. The customs and laws of South Carolina or 
Nevada are different from those of Connecticut or Mary- 
land, yet there is no doubt that we are one united people. 
Our Federal Union has been granted certain basic powers— 
national defense, foreign affairs, finance, interstate com- 
merce, but other powers are reserved to the States, and 
sometimes further subdivided from States to municipality 
and county. Each State chooses its own governors, makes 
its own criminal and civil laws, creates its own educational 
system, permits and regulates the political franchise to indi- 
viduals as it sees fit. By this system of unity in variety, we 
have become a great Nation. 

China is even greater in numbers than America, and far 
behind us in communications and unity. It cannot wisely 
be controlled in toto from Chunking or Nanking or Peking, 
by one man or even a group of men, however patriotic. Its 
customs are too disparate, its distance too great for gover- 
nors of provinces to be selected by one central government, 
for universities in each province to be the creation of one 
central government, for its local tax laws and police ad- 
ministration to be the creation of one central government. 
It needs a central government to provide for its national de- 
fense, to direct its foreign affairs, to lay the foundations of 
national industrial reconstruction, to regulate its commerce, 
to collect taxes for these projects, and to do all those things 
without which no sovereign power can exist. But by attempt- 
ing to do all, it will turn the clock of democracy backward, 
either to communism or fascism, but in any case, to dic- 
tatorship. 

There are certain areas in China which we all know are 
now dominated by the Communist Party. There are cer- 
tain areas—much larger—controlled by the central govern- 
ment of Chiang Kai-shek; others where Moslem militarists 
are in control; still others where the people are ethnically 
and racially non-Chinese. All of these areas must make of 
their political armies one single force subordinated to a cen- 
tral government. But none of these armies will lay down 
their arms if they feel that their political convictions and 
beliefs, indeed, their very lives, are at the mercy of other 
revengeful political parties—if they believe that all they have 
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gained in local reforms or local self-government, during the 
war is to be wiped out by dictatorial edicts from far away. 

It is the opinion of many thoughtful Chinese and Ameri- 
cans that only federal union offers a real solution for China’s 
problems. A federal union, in which each political party 
should be allowed to organize and govern provinces they now 
clearly possess and hold, and the citizens of which are loyal 
to it. Each party must participate in one central government 
on a basis of representation; and to that one government all 
armies in China must be subordinate. Further, the federal 
government should, as it does in America, guarantee that 
every province should have a representative form of gov- 
ernment as soon as possible; and to every person in any 
province, no matter what his political creed, the right to 
speak his mind and think his thoughts. Kuomintang papers 
must be allowed to publish in Communist areas, and Com- 
munist papers in Kuomintang areas. The federal govern- 
ment should allow no terrorist police of any party to operate 
anywhere in any province. If Chiang Kai-shek thus does 


unto the common men of China, who honestly believe in 
Chinese communism, exactly what he would have them do 
unto the common men of his political party, we need have 
small fear for the democratic future of China. 

I say incalculable forces for peace and happiness have been 
tapped if 450,000,000 Chinese even partially follow this.ad- 
vice of their leader, if he follows it himself, and if we will 
follow it, too: “Do unto others.” 

And follow it we must—Americans, Chinese, and every- 
body. The atomic bomb alone has made any other course 
impossible. The splitting of the atom, which has found the 
ultimate secret of material destruction, has also destroyed 
the supremacy of all material values. What remains, in an 
atomic age, alone indestructible, is mind and spirit. The 
Golden Rule of all religions, ‘Do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you,” has become the political law of 
survival for governments, for nations, for all mankind. To 
follow that law is what we and the Chinese, who owe one 
another so much in the past, owe the world in the future. 
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